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BY THE FIRE. 


DEAD eyes are gazing on her from the pictures 
on the wall, 

Dead voices in the wailing winds that sweep 
the upland’s cail, 

Dead feet seem pattering round her as the 
raindrops lash the pane, 

Till she stretches hands of greeting, dumb 
hands that yearn in vain. 


Like one in fairy legend, like one in dream- 
land lost, 

At every turn by dead men’s steps her onward 
way is crossed, 

The very flowers whisper of who plucked 
them long ago, 

The very birds have echoes in their trillings 
soft and low. 


The chords she touches breathe for her the 
music of the past, 

On every page the shadow of old memories is 
cast, 

The “ brooding sense of something” gone falls 
solemn all around, 

Making the common paths of life her hushed 
heart’s holy ground. 


On the table-ground of middle life, the dull 
and dreary band, 

Where shadowless as sunless lies the stretch 
of beaten sand, 

She stands alone and listens, all behind her 
veiled in mist, 

In front dim hills beyond the vale, their sum- 
nits promise kissed. 


Sob on, oh wind, sigh on, oh rain, sweet faces 
form and die, 

There, where amid the caverned coals the 
fairy fancies lie, 

For in sleeping as in waking, till she crosses 
the dark stream, 

The sunshine of her lonely heart from the 
peopled past must gleam. 

All The Year Round. 


LEAF LIFE. 


FRESH in the month of May, 
Budding, downy, green, all 
Glad in the breezes play, 
But now they fall — 
The leaves fall. 


Firm through the summer’s heat, 
Shower, drought and hail-squall, 
Till Autumn’s tempests beat, 
And then they fall — 
The leaves fall. 


Short race and quickly run, 
Ere they strew the brown mall — 
Say! is their working done e 
That thus they fall — < 
The leaves fall ? 





BY THE FIRE, ETC. 


Ends thus their little span ? 
Good and ill, is this all ? 
Naught else in Nature’s plan, 
Save thus to fall 

As leaves fall ? 


Naught else to seek or shun: 
Hopes none — no fears appal ; 
Bud — flourish — wither —done ! 
So there they fall — 
The leaves fall. 


What follows Heaven knows : 
So too the great, the small, 
Live — labor till life’s close, 
And then they fall 
As leaves fall. 


Know well, ’tis not in vain, 
Be it in hut or hall ; 
Good wrought shall yet remain 
Though all else fall 
As leaves fall ! 
October 20, 1873. N. A. P. 


N. Y. Evening Post. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


CooL, restful shadows ’neath the old, gnarled 
trees, 
A fresh-mown meadow, stretching to the 
right, 
Beyond, dark druid firs on bended knees 
Before their shrine of hills aflame with light, 
When, dipping low, October’s magic cup 
From gloomy fens transmuted gold draws up ! 


A dreamy quiet reigns — no brooding bird 
—_— the shade where dainty nests are 
hid; 
Ended the summer’s work, and naught is heard 
Save drowsy drones repeating what “ she did, 
She didn’t, she did,’—when days were long 
and bright, 
And full of busy noise from morn till night. 


O rare, such autumn life! O buds of June! 
Beneath these weighted boughs of gold and 


red, 
As one who sudden hears a long-lost tune 
With hushed and almost reverent step I 
tread, 
Breathing once more the delicate perfume 
Of fresh-ploughed earth and flash of rosy 
bloom ! 


O promises fulfilled! O hopes of youth ! 
With humbled heart I place them side by 


side, 
Thankful to Higher strength if aught, forsooth, 
Of ripened, golden harvest doth abide ; 
And for the rest —ah, well! the dear Lord 


knew 
Why some fair buds to fruitage never grew ! 
Boston Daily Advertiser. » Le 














PETRARCH. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
PETRARCH: HIS LIFE, TIMES, AND 
WORKS. 
PART I. 
Voi ch’ ascoltate in rime sparse il suono 
Di quei sospiri ond’ io nudriva il core 
In su] mio primo giovenile errore 
Quand’ era in parte altr’ uom da quel ch’ 
Del vario stile in ch’ io piango e ragiono 
Fra le vane speranze e’1 van dolore, 
Ove sia chi per prova intenda amore, 
Spero trova pieta, non che perdono. 
Ma ben vegsi’ or si come al popol tutto 
Favola fui gran tempo: onde sovente 
Di me medesmo meco mi vergogno: 
E del mio vaneggiar vergogna é’1] frutto 
E ’| pentirsi e ’] conoscer chiaramente 
Che quanto piace al mondo é breve sogno. 
(Le Rime di Francesco Petrarca, Sonn. i. Part I.) 
PERHAPS the attempt to compress so 
interesting a subject as the life and 
writings of Petrarch into a brief notice 
of a few pages may at first sight seem 
presumptuous; more especially when we 
consider that for the last five centuries 
there has been no lack of biographies of 
so wmarkable a man. It would add an- 
other page to this essay merely to men- 
tion their names, and it would take many 
to enter into any details respecting them. 
Still, as the writer is more or less indebt- 
ec for information to their labours, it is 
only right to mention, as briefly as_possi- 
ble, some of the most celebrated biogra- 
phers of Petrarch. The Abbé de Sade 
divides them into five classes : — those 
who were his contemporaries and began 
to write before or immediately after his 
death. The first of these, and the earli- 
est known, is Domenico Aretino. He 
was invited to Padua, by Francesco da 
Carrara, at the time when Petrarch, hav- 
ing attained his seventieth year, was 
living there. Domenico, notwithstanding 
the direct encouragement which he re- 
ceived from the poet himself, has only left 
us a short sketch of his life. Coluccio 
Salutati and Pietro Paolo Vergerio also 
wrote their biographies at this time, but 
their enthusiasm for the great genius who 
had just ceased to exist led them to fill 
up their pages with vague and indiscrim- 
inate praise, neglecting to investigate 
closely his life and history. They con- 
tented themselves with merely copying 


? sono; 
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every century. It is a curious autobio- 
graphical sketch, related with ingenuous 
candour, dwelling more upon the motives 
which influenced his actions than upon 
the actions themselves, and describing 
with unaffected simplicity his abilities, 
his feelings, and even his personal ap- 
pearance. 

The fame of Petrarch was at its height 
at the time of his death. It declined in 
the fifteenth century. The accomplished 
Latin and Greek scholars which this age 
produced set themselves the task of com- 
mentating upon the works of Petrarch. 
They despised his Latin style, and thus 
the depreciation of his works in that lan- 
guage may have helped to involve the 
famous Canzoniere in a similar fate. 
“ The fourteenth century,” observes Cres- 
cimbeni, “we have rightly called an evil 
century, on account of the cruel maiming 
of the Italian language by the critics of 
that time.” The third order of biogra- 
phers was headed by Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and to it Vellutello, Gesualdo, and Becca 
delli also belonged. The coldness and 
indifference of the preceding century 
were now exchanged for the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Editions of Petrarch were 
multiplied, Academies formed for the pur- 
pose of explaining his works, and the 
critics of this age would acknowledge no 
defect in him nor any excellence to exist 
in a style different from his. But at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the 
fame of the poet was again destined to 
receive a rude shock. It was at the 
hands of a certain Giovanni Battista Ma- 
rina, who, while his own writings were 
filled with fantastical allegories and ex- 
travagant metaphors, cast ridicule upon 
the simple natural beauties of the poetry 
of Petrarch. Unfortunately he had only 
too many followers. Petrarch was de- 
spised and neglected, his works ceased to 
be printed, and were scarcely read, while 
his biographers dwindled down to a very 
small number, although Filippo Tomasini 
published his “ Petrarcha Redivivus,” and 
Tassoni critical remarks and _ observa- 
tions upon his poems. The historians of 


Petrarch’s own “Epistle to Posterity,”|the eighteenth century—the age when 
which source of information has been the| history, and especially the history of lit- 
natural refuge of all his biographers in 


| erature, was well written — may be placed 
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in the fifth and last class. Among these 
are Muratori and, to mention no other 
names, the Abbé de Sade. His book, 
bearing the modest title of “ Mémoires 
pour la Vie de Pétrarque,” has ever since 
its publication in 1764 been the inex- 
haustible reservoir whence the greater 
part of the information of subsequent bi- 
ographers has been drawn. The value of 
this work is especially enhanced by one 
circumstance, viz. that of the author hav- 
ing finally decided the question concern- 
ing the family and history of Laura, as to 
which he has succeeded in bringing for- 
ward such satisfactory proofs that there 
scarcely remains room for any further 
doubt upon the subject. This is admitted 
by Tiraboschi,* while, to justify his coun- 
trymen for not having made the discovery 
before, he ascribes the success of the 
Abbé to the free access which, as a de- 
scendant, he had to all the archives of the 
House of Sade; that is to say, of Laura’s 
husband. Many writers also, not only of 
his own nation, such as Tiraboschi, Maf- 
fei, Bardelli, Alfieri, and Professor Mar- 
sand of Padua—who collected a “ Bib- 
lioteca Petrarchesca,” consisting of goo 
volumes illustrative of his. history:-— but 
of other nations besides have since writ- 
ten upon Petrarch, and the subject has 
been fully treated by Ginguéné in his 
“ Histoire Littéraire de I’Italie.” 

The very fact of so much information 
having been gathered together concern- 
ing him is almost enough to discourage 
from the study of Petrarch those who 
have not much leisure time at their dis- 
posal. The design, therefore, of this 
essay is not to add to the number of bi- 
ographies which already exist, but to 
endeavour to call attention to the more 
remarkable events of his life, to the crit- 
ical nature of the times in which he lived, 
and to the two-fold influence, political 
and literary, which he exercised over his 
country. 

Before we consider the peculiar aspect 
presented by the romantic side of Pe- 
trarch’s existence, it is well to cast a 
brief glance over the times and circum- 


* Preface to vol. v. of “Storia della Litteratura 
Italiana.”’ 





PETRARCH. 


stances of his country at the time of his 
birth. 

The Italian Republics, which had fora 
long period of years been a prey to the 
violence of faction and the horrors of an- 
archy, now sought to unite the discordant 
wills of their citizens and to defend them- 
selves from the attacks of their enemies, 
Some thought the welfare of the State 
was best provided for by giving full pow- 
er to some one powerful individual, who, 
uniting his own forces with the collected 
strength of the “Comune,” would have 
sufficient power at once to repress fac- 
tions within and repel hostilities from 
without. These chiefs were always cho- 
sen, either by force of arms or by the 
vote of the citizens, out of the most illus- 
trious families,and by degrees they ob- 
tained complete possession of the cities 
which had elected them. Thus, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the 
Visconti ruled over turbulent Milan, the 
Scaligeri governed Verona, the Carraresi 
Padua, the Estensi Ferrara, the Bonacos- 
si Mantua, &c. &c. The Medici had not 
yet begun to rule over Florence, which 
was, in common with many other of the 
Italian cities, torn in pieces by the feuds 
of the Bianchi and Neri. 

Meanwhile the Pontiffs, unmoved, be- 
held from afar the discords and tumults 
by which Italy was agitated. Bertrand 
the Goth, Archbishop of Bourdeaux, had, 
chiefly through the influence of Philip 
IV. of France, been elected Pope under 
the name of Clement V.; and the new 
Pontiff, out of gratitude to the French 
king, transferred the Papal See and Court 
to Avignon, to the detriment both of 
Rome and Italy. “ Thus,” says Murato- 
ri,* “did the Apostolical See pass into 
France, and remain there seventy years 
in captivity, like the captivity of Babylon, 
because of its slavish subservience to the 
whims of the kings of France.” 

At the beginning, then, of a century 
which augured most unfavourably for the 
future of his country, Petrarch was born 
“at Arezzo, July 20, 1304, on Monday, at 
the dawn of day, of honest parents, Flor- 
entines by birth, although exiles from 


* Ann. d’ Italia, ann. 1305. 

















PETRARCH. 


their native city, of moderate fortunes, 
inclined, to speak the truth, to poverty.” 
So Petrarch himself describes the fact in 
his “ Epistle to Posterity.” His father, 
called Petraccolo on account of the small- 
ness of his stature, and his mother, “ Elet- 
ta Canigiani,” had been banished from 
Florence in 1302. It was the year also 
of Dante’s exile, and together with him 
they had retired to Arezzo, whence on 
July 20, 1304, Petraccolo and Dante, with 
the other exiled Bianchi, made a night at- 
tack upon Florence, hoping to re-enter 
their native city by force. Thus the cir- 
cumstances of Petrarch’s birth are in ac- 
cordance with the condition of his coun- 
try and times, while they offer a curious 
contrast to the functions of a peacemaker 
universally assigned to him during the 
later years of his life. His early years 
-were passed first at Incisa, in the Val 
d’Arno. Thence his parents moved to 
Pisa, where his father anxiously awaited 
the arrival of Henry VII., Emperor of 
Germany (the “ Arrigo,” for whom Dante 
prepares such an exalted throne in his 
“ Paradiso” *), to restore the Ghibelline 
party at Florence. But the hope of his 
party being crushed by the death of this 
prince, he fled to the Papal Court at Avi- 
gnon, which soon became the refuge for 
exiled Italians. 

During his father’s lifetime Petrarch 
was compelled, sorely against the grain, 
to study the law, which in those times 
was considered the only road to honours 
and preferment. These studies were 
pursued at Carpentras, at Montpellier 
University, and finally at Bologna, then 
the great school of canon law. His prog- 
ress, however, in this branch of learning 
was materially hindered by his early en- 
thusiasm forthe classics. His father was 
at first proud of his son’s proficiency in 
this line, and encouraged his classical 
taste ; but when he discovered how much 
it interfered with his more important le- 
gal studies, he threw into the fire all the 
copies of the classics which Petrarch pos- 
sessed, till at length, moved by the tears 
and entreaties of his son, he withdrew 
from the flames one copy of Cicero and 


* Par. xxx. 135. 
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one of Virgil, which he allowed him to 
keep. 

In 1326, the sudden death of his father 
summoned Petrarch from Bologna to 
Avignon, and at the age of twenty-two 
he found himself at liberty to abandon 
those legal studies which had always been 
so distasteful to him. He is notwith- 
standing anxious to explain that the an- 
tiquity of the laws, their authority and 
force, had not been without attraction for 
him ; “yet,” he adds, “their application 
had been so much marred and depraved 
by the worldliness of mankind, that it dis- 
tressed him to learn them because he 
would have scorned to make a dishonest 
use of them, and an honest use it would 
have been very difficult to make, as his 
integrity would have been attributed to 
ignorance.” * The death of Petrarch’s 
father was succeeded in a few months by 
that of his mother. She died at the early 
age of thirty-eight, and the fact is curi- 
ously preserved from oblivion by the 
number of verses which Petrarch wrote 
in honour of her memory, corresponding 
exactly with the number of her years. 
And now Petrarch was to begin his life 
in Avignon. * 

“ Beside the banks of that river per- 
petually swept by the winds of heaven I 
spent my childhood, under the yoke of 
parental authority, and all my youth sub- 
ject to another yoke, that of my own pas- 
sions,” ¢ he tells us himself, and the de- 
scription of the river is borne out by the 
old proverb: “ Avenio ventosa, sine ven- 
to venenosa, cum vento fastidiosa.” The 
lofty walls of this curious city, which, 
built by Clement VI., the fourth Avignon- 
ese Pope, frown over the left bank of the 
Rhone; the early Romanesque architec- 
ture of its small but very peculiar church ; 
and the tombs of its various Popes, still 
attract the traveller who loves to have the 
past recalled to him, and to- linger over 
the outward expression of its history. It 
is a strange fact that Petrarch was never 
able to tear himself for any length of time 
from a place which is nevertheless the ob- 
ject of his detestation. 


* Epist. ad Post. 
t Ibid. 
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As for me, the abhorrence that I feel for 
this city is so great that nothing can increase 
it. (Lib. xx. Lett. 14.) 

O my friends, who dwell in the most wicked 
of all cities. (/d. Lett. 9.) 

The Rhone swallows up all the honours 
which should belong to the Tiber ; and alas! 
what monsters are to be seen upon her banks! 
(Lib. i. Lett. 36.) 

I came on purpose to this most hateful of 
cities. (7). Lett. 13.) 

How sorely against the grain am I compelled 
to remain beside the banks of the impetuous 
Rhone, and to sojourn in this most ungrateful 
city! (Lib. xiv. Lett. 7.) 

It (Valchiusa) is too near to this Western 
Babylon, the worst of all the habitations of 
men, and but little better than the infernal re- 
gions from whence, with fear and loathing, I 
naturally seek to escape. (Lib. xi. Lett. 6.) 


Besides these passages from his let- 
ters, there are three famous sonnets * 
against the Court of Rome established at 
Avignon, and the first of these is directed 
against the city itself ; — 

May fire from heaven fall upon thy head, 

O wicked Court! Thy former frugal fare 

Is now exchanged for luxury and pride, 

The spoils of others whom thou hast oppressed 

With evil deeds which are thy sole delight. 

O nest of treachery ! in which is nursed 

Whatever wickedness o’erspreads the world, 
&e. &e 

Various attempts have*been made to 
explain the abhorrence thus so strongly 
expressed. One is that Avignon was con- 
nected, in Petrarch’s mind, with the death 
of Laura. It is observed that the male- 
dictions against the city date only from 
1348, the year in which Laura died of the 
plague at Avignon. But this would seem 
to be hardly sufficient ground for so spe- 
cific and continued a condemnation ; and 
probably a strong sense of the vices which 
corrupted the Papal Court then estab- 
lished at Avignon, to say the least, con- 
tributed largely to inspire the loathing 
which his language has so fiercely ex- 
pressed. 

Petrarch and his brother Gherardo, the 
only two children of Petraccolo and his 
wife, found themselves at the death of 
their parents in very narrow circum- 
stances. The executors of the will had 
betrayed their trust and seized most of 


the property, and when the two brothers | 


had collected what little remained to 
them of their inheritance, they found it 


* Sonnets xiv., xv., xvi., Part IV. As there are 
scarcely two editions of Petrarch which are numbered 
alike, it is necessary to state that the references to the 
Canzoniere quoted im this paper are taken from the edi- 
tion published by Barbére at Florence, 1863. 
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absolutely necessary to embrace some 
profession as a means of livelihood. Im- 
agining that at Avignon, the seat of Pa- 
pal power and patronage, a means of sub- 
sistence would be most easily obtained, 
he and his brother submitted to the ton- 
sure. They did not take holy orders, and 
in those days of laxity nothing further 
than the tonsure was required in order 
to obtain the highest ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. But Petrarch had no desire for 
riches. “Such is the nature of riches,” 
he says, “ that as they increase the thirst 
for them increases also, and consequently 
the more room is there for poverty.”’ * 

John XXII. had succeeded Clement V. 
in the Papal chair. The corruption of 
his court was imitated by the town; but 
in the midst of the general depravity 
which surrounded him, Petrarch remained 
uncontaminated. He was. strikingly 
handsome when, at the age of twenty-two, 
he began life at Avignon: according to 
some biographers, he was vain of his per- 
sonal appearance, but this failing lasted 
only a little while, and he was never 
tempted by frivolities to neglect his men- 
tal improvement. 

Being now free to choose his own em- 
ployment, he returned to his favourite 
study of the classics, which he pursued 
in peaceful content, his only anxiety 
caused by the extent of the vast field of 
knowledge which lay open before him, 
and which seemed to stretch to an im- 
measurable distance the further he ad- 
vanced into it. He was universally 
courted by the rich and sought after by 
the learned, and it was at this time that 
he renewed the intimacy which he had 
formed at Bologna with Giacomo Colon- 
na, one of that noble and ancient family 
whose well-known rivalries with the fam- 
ily of the Ursini make an essential part 
of the history of modern Rome. The 
first of the Colonna family in fame and 
spirit was Stefano, the father of Giacomo, 
whom Petrarch esteemed as a hero wor- 
thy of ancient Rome. In his distress, 
when his estates were confiscated and 
himself and his family banished, he was 
not an object of pity but of reverence. 
It is said that on being asked, “ Where is 
now your fortress ?” he laid his hand on 
his heart and said,“ Here.” Doubtless 
this answer was present to Petrarch’s 
mind when he addressed to him the son- 
net “ Gloriosa Colonna, in cui s’ appoggia 
nostra speranza,” ¢ and others. 


* Epist. ad Post. 
+ Sonnets ii. xi. Part IV. 
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This year (1327) may be looked upon 
as the close of the first period of Pe- 
trarch’s life. A new era was about to 
open upon him. The independence and 
pleasures of youth were now before him, 
with apparent liberty to choose whatever 
career he preferred ; but in the next year 
the whole aspect of his existence was 
changed by an accident which impressed 
a peculiar stamp upon his life, and with- 
out which, perhaps, he would never have 
obtained the fame of a great poet, what- 
ever other celebrity he might have 
achieved as an orator, a philosopher, or a 
patriot. 

Inside the cover of Petrarch’s own 
copy of Virgil, which is now to be seen 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, we 
read the inscription to which so much 
importance has been attached by all his 
historians. The original is in Latin. 

“ Laura, illustrious for her own virtues, 
and long celebrated by my verses, first 
appeared to my eyes at the time of my 
early youth, in the year of our Lord 1327, 
in the morning of the 6th day of April, in 
the church of Santa Chiara at Avignon. 
And in the same city, the same month, 
the same sixth day of April, the same first 
hour of dawn, but in the year 1348, from 
this light of day that light was taken 
away, when I, alas! was in Verona, igno- 
rant of my fate. But the unhappy ru- 
mour reached me at Parma the same 
year, in the month of May, on the morn- 
ing of the tenth. Her most chaste and 
fair body was laid in the burying-place of 
the church of the Cordeliers at vespers 
on the day of her death ; but her soul, I 
am persuaded, as Seneca said of Scipio 
Africanus, returned to heaven whence it 
came.” 

Some may think this simple and touch- 
ing inscription a more remarkable tribute 
to Laura than all the sonnets which have 
immortalized her name. At all events it 
strikes the very key-note of Petrarch’s 
future life. It reveals the source of that 
stream of beautiful ideas which, though 
still the same, flows on in ever-varying 
metaphors. All readers of Italian po- 
etry have some acquaintance with his 
Sonnets and Elegies, with what his coun- 
trymen have called the ‘“ Canzoniere,” 
and the names of Petrarch and Laura 
have become inseparable in life and 
death. Noone can visit that Valchiusa 
which he immortalized without recalling 
the long period of years which Petrarch 
suffered to be filled by one absorbing 
thought, one hopeless passion. The 


question always arises as to whether his 
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life was wasted ; but, on the contrary, to 

ee it seems as if the very fact of this all- 
}absorbing interest made the life of Pe- 
\trarch an exception to the general rule 
japplicable to the lives of learned men. 
| Whereas the romantic and poetical sides 
|of Petrarch’s character are so intertwined 
that it is difficult, almost impossible, to 
examine them separately, let us begin by 
| considering the lady who inspired so fer- 
vent an attachment that it has become a 
matter of history. 

Who was Laura? 

There appear to have been three theo- 
ries respecting her. : 

I. That she was not a person at all, but 
an allegorical representation of Fame, her 
name Laura signifying “the laurel 
wreath.” But this is at once demolished 
by Petrarch’s own letter to Giacomo Co- 
lonna.* . 

This theory is to be traced to the ped- 
ants of the sixteenth century, who with 
heavy prolixity poured forth their admira- 
tion by commentaries upon every word of 
every sonnet. They sought to extract a 
hidden meaning from the simplest lan- 
guage, to spiritualize his meaning, as 
they supposed ; and the paradox of deny- 
ing the reality of Laura’s existence was 
one result of these refinements. 

2. That she was the daughter of Henri 
Chiabau d’Ancezume, Seigneur de Ca- 
briéres, a little village about three miles 
from Vaucluse (Valchiusa). It was the 
custom of the inhabitants of Cabriéres to 
make a pilgrimage every Good Friday to 
visit the relics of St. Véran, which are 
kept in the church of St. Véran at Vau- 
cluse. Laura, according to this custom, 
went there also, for the same purpose. 
Petrarch saw her in the church, was 
struck by her beauty, and from that day 
never ceased to love her. This theory, 
first started by Vellutello, has no founda- 
tion except some misunderstood verses 
of Petrarch, and it is contradicted by 
other much clearer passages. It was, 
however, believed for some time in Italy ; 
and although it has been entirely over- 
thrown, there are some people who still 
give it credit: witness the pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1869 by Louis de Bondelon, 
called .“* Vaucluse et ses Souvenirs,” 
which is thrust into the hands of travel- 
lers who visit Avignon and Vaucluse. 
It contains merely Vellutello’s theory 
slightly amplified, with the addition of a 
good deal of French vehemence. But 
the best refutation is to point out the 





* Lett. Fam. ii. 9. 
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grounds for belief on which the third the-| appeared in the church at Avignon, and 


ory is founded. 


that that lady was Petrarch’s Laura, 


3- That she was Laure de Noves,! would seem to be unquestionably proved 
the daughter of Audibert and Ermes-|by the manuscript inscription in the 


sende de Noves. The House of Noves,! Virgil, whose authenticity has 


been 


which is of great antiquity, takes its, further established by a discovery made 
name from the village of Noves, situated | 


about a mile from Avignon. At the age 
of eighteen she married Hugues de Sade, 
on January 16th, 1325. Two years after- 
wards, on April 6th, 1327, at the first 
hour, that is to say towards six in the 
morning (for it was then the custom to 
count the hours from the dawn), Petrarch 
saw her in the church of Santa Chiara 
at Avignon, whither he had gone to pay 
his morning’s devotions. She was dressed 
in green, and her gown was besprinkled 
with violets : — 

Negli occhi ho pur le violette, e ’1 verde, 

Di ch’ era nel principio di mia guerra 

Amor armato si, ch’ ancor mi sforza.* 
Her countenance and her aspect sur- 
passed all human beauty : — 


Pensando nel bel viso pitt che umano. 
(Canz. xii. Part I.) 


Her manner and carriage had a proud 
grace :— 
Il leggiadro portamento altero. 
(Sonn. i. Part IT.) 
Her eyes were tender and brilliant : — 


Gli occhi sereni, e le stellanti ciglia. 
(Sonn. cxlviii. Part I.) 


Her eyebrows were black as ebony : — 
Ebeno i cigli. — (Sonn. cvi. 2d.) 
Her golden hair floated on her shoul- 
ders : — 
E il primo di ch’ i’ vidia l’aura sparsi 
I capei d’ oro onde si subit arsi. 
Her hands were whiter than snow or 
ivory : — 
Man ch’ avorio, e neve avanza. 
(Sonn, cxxix. 24.) 
The sound of her voice was soft and 
sweet :— 
Chiara, soave, angelica, divina. 
(Sonn. cxv. 7.) 
And she was full of grace : — 
Atto gentile, &c. — (Sonn. clxx?.) 

Such is only the outline of the portrait 
of Laura as delineated by Petrarch: 
many finishing touches of exquisite grace 
and delicacy are still to be found in his 
poetry. That this was the lady who 


* Canz. xii. Part I. See also Canz. ii. 








in 1795 by the Milanese librarian, of a 
continuation of the inscription on the 
cover of the book itself. This continua- 
tion contains records, added from time 
to time in the same handwriting, of the 
deaths of Petrarch’s friends as they 
occurred. When this note was first dis- 
covered in the Virgil, Vellutello, perceiv- 
ing how entirely it overthrew his theory, 
took refuge in saying that it was a for- 
gery; but the later discovery of 1795 
puts a stop to any imputation of this 
kind, and the fact is now established by 
the unanimous consent of the Italian 
calligrafi, by the authority of De Sade, 
of Tiraboschi, and above all of Bandelli, 
whose work, “ Del Petrarca e delle sue 
opere,” was published at Florence in 
1837. One other curious circumstance 
helps to maintain the truth of this theory 
respecting Laura. In 1533, according to 
the Abbé de Sade,* Girolamo Manelli, of 
Florence, Maurice de Séve, and Mgr. 
Bontemps, Archbishop of Avignon, under- 
took to make investigations concerning 
Laura’s family. In their search among 
all the ancient sepulchres at Avignon, 
they finally came to the church of the Cor- 
deliers, where Petrarch says in his note 
Laura is buried. They found in the 
chapel of the House of Sade, which is in 
that church, among the tombs, a great 
stone, bearing no inscription, but two 
escutcheons obliterated by time, and a 
rose above the escutcheons. The stone 
being raised by order of the Archbishop, 
they discovered a coffin, inside which 
were a few small bones and a leaden box 
fastened down with a band of iron. The 
box contained a parchment folded and 
sealed with green wax, and a bronze 
medal, bearing on one side the figure of 
a woman with the initial letters, “ M. L. M. 
J.,” and nothing on the reverse. Maurice 
de Séve suggested the meaning of the ini- 
tials to be ** Madonna Laura morta jace” 
(the old form of Italian spelling having 
been used). A sonnet was written on 
the parchment, which was deciphered 
with some difficulty. It is supposed to 
have been written by Petrarch, and be- 
gins thus : — 
Qui riposan quei caste e felice ossa.t 


* Vol. I. Note iv. p. 13. 
t Vol. Il. Note xi. ‘* Piéces Justificatives,”’ p. 41. 
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The news of this discovery having reached 
the ears of Francis I., King of France, 
he stopped at Avignon on his way to 
Marseilles, caused the tombstone to be 
again raised, and re-opened the box to 
read Petrarch’s verses. He then, him- 
self, wrote Laura’s epitaph, which was 
placed inside the box with the sonnet. 
If her fame had not already been firmly 
established, it would have been secured 
by these graceful lines of the chivalrous 
king: — 

En petit lieu compris vous pouvez voir 

Ce qui comprend beaucoup par renommée, 

Plume, labeur, la langue et le savoir 

Furent vaincus par l’aymant de l’aymée. 


O gentil Ame estant tant estimée, 
Qui te pourra louer qu’en se taisant ? 
Car la parole est toujours reprimée, 
Quand le sujet surmonte le disant.* 


It is right to say that some Italian 
writers refuse to acknowledge that the 
sonnet was written by Petrarch, on 
account of its inferiority to his other 
poetry; while others give full credit to 
the whole story. The arguments on both 
sides are too long to be cited here, but 
those who wish to find out minute partic- 
ulars of the event, with contemporary 
evidence to support them, have only to 
look in the places already referred to in 
the Abbé de Sade’s Memoirs. Assum- 
ing, then, that Laura’s identity with 
Madame Laura de Sade is proved, it 
only remains to say a few words upon 
the character of Petrarch’s passion for 
her. 

At the epoch known to artists as the 
“ Renaissance,” after centuries of bar- 
barism, despite the corruption and fero- 
city which still vitiated the manners of 
the age, there remained an exaggerated 
sentiment as to the passion of love. The 
empire acquired by women in the North, 
by contrast to the slavery of those of 
the East and South, had become exalted 
by chivalry into a kind of religion. The 
Troubadours were one consequence of 
chivalry, and the poet was as anxious 
to consecrate his verses to his mistress 
as the knight to lay at her feet the 
enterprises of his valour. Hence the 
“Corti d’ Amore ;” and to these courts, 
which were held in Provence in the time 
of Petrarch, we owe the invention of his 
particular speciessof mystic lyrical poe- 
try. 
The manners and customs of the age 
gave a further stimulus to his already 


* Sade, “* Mémoires,’’ vol. II. Note xii. p. 42. 
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ardent passion, and to write of Laura 
became, with him, a kind of romance. 
He differs, however, from the early Trou- 
badours of Italy, the character of whose 
poetry was often vague and undecided, 
in the precision of his language: every 
verse with him is a portrait, of Laura 
herself, of the places where she moved, of 
the little incidents of their intercourse. 
His romance is made up of the simplest 
events of her life: a smile, a look, an 
encounter, a passing cloud, a lost glove 
even, makes an object for his poetry, 
and enables him to present us with a 
series of exquisitely finished pictures. 
The air, thé summer breeze, the water, 
the trees, the flowers, and the green 
sward, are, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, inspired with life, and personified 
by Petrarch in order that the most 
beautiful productions of nature may do 
honour to the object of his poetry and 
of his love. 

Those who wish to be convinced of 
the high and noble character of his 
affection for Laura ought to consult 
Petrarch himself. 

He says, in his “Dialoghi con S, 
Agostino : ” — “ Se fosse dato di mirare il 
mio affetto come si mira il viso di Laura, 
si vedrebbe che quello @ puro, é@ im- 
maculato al par di questo. Dird di pid; 
debbo a Laura tutto cid che sono; salito 
non sarei in qualche fama, se ella non 
avesse fatto germogliare con nobilissimi 
affetti quei semi di virti che la natura 
avea sparsi nel mio cuore, ella ritrasse il 
giovanile mio amore da ogni turpitudine 
e mi diede ali da volar sopra il cielo e di 
contemplare I’ alta Cagione prima; giac- 
ché é un effetto dell’ amore il trasfor- 
mare gli amanti e renderli simili all’ 
oggetto amato.” 

The love of Petrarch was the glory, if 
it was also the torment of his existence ; 
and although it may be scarcely credible 
that such an utterly hopeless love should 
have absorbed him nearly fifty years, 
the nature and constancy of it are 
pa‘nted with a charm, a loftiness of tone, 
and in such brilliant colours, that raise 
far above all vulgar and ordinary con- 
ceptions this the concentrated passion of 
his life. His Italian poetry was the 
result of these highly wrought feelings ; 
and we must not forget that, in the 
estimation of Petrarch, it held a secon- 
dary place, and that he was even surprised 
at the success which it obtained during 
his lifetime. He trusted his reputation 
to his Latin works, and expected to win 
from those almost forgotten imitations 
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of a dead language the immortality justly 
due to his poems in his native tongue. 
Posterity has passed a wiser judgment, 
and all who can thoroughly understand 
the Italian language will be of opinion 
that the “Rime del Petrarca” entitle 
their author to be considered as the 
prince of lyrical poetry. 

In order to read the “ Canzoniere ” 
with proper attention and interest, the 
mind of the reader should accompany 
step by step the mind of the poet, with 
reference to the time, place, and circum- 
stance which gave occasion for his poetry. 
It is a complete history of his life where 
it touches by the very smallest incident 
the life of Laura. According to most of 
the Italian commentators, the “ Canzoni- 
ere ” may be divided into four parts. 

In the first part are placed the “ Rime 
in Vita di Madonna Laura.” 

In the second, those “In Morte di 
Madonna Laura.” 

In the third, “I Trionfi.” 

In the fourth, the Sonnets and compo- 
sitions upon various subjects. The Son- 
nets in the first part contain some of the 
most famous “capi d’opera,”’ but the 
Canzoni are considered the jewels of the 
collection ; and the severest of Petrarch’s 
critics (Tassoni) is forced to own that 
“there is not one of Petrarch’s verses 
which would not establish his reputation 
as a poet, but the ‘Canzoni’ are, in my 
judgment, his best claim to honour and 
renown.” There are twenty-one in the 
first part: of these, Nos. viii., ix., x., Xiv., 
and xv. are supposed to be the most cele- 
brated. The first of these three are called 
by the Italians the “ Three Graces,” and 
they affirm that there is no piece of Italian 
poetry, so pure, so polished and so well 
sustained. They make altogether one 
poem in three strophes of fifteen verses. 
The grace and delicacy of Canzone xi., 
“Chiare, fresche, e dolci acque,” is so 
well known that it is only necessary to 
mention it by name. Voltaire translated 
it into French, because, he said “ ces 
monuments de esprit humain délassent 
de la longue attention aux malheurs qui 
ont troublé la terre.” Canzone xii., apart 
from its own merits, contains the descrip- 
tion of the green and violet dress in which 
Petrarch saw Laura for the first time. 
The Sonnets in the first part are 207 in 
number, far too numerous to attempt to 
describe in so small a space. The two 
which relate to Laura’s picture * are ad- 
dressed to the Siennese artist Simone 


* Sonn. xlix 1, Part I. 
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Memmi, with whose painting Petrarch 
was so enraptured that he exclaims — 


Sure Memmi mine in Paradise hath been, 
Whence came but late the lady of all grace, 
Whom on his canvas he hath sought to trace 

That we on earth might know fair Beauty’s 

queen,.* 


The Ballati, Madrigali, and Sestini, 
the other varying forms in which Petrarch 
clothes his poetical ideas, are inter- 
spersed throughout the first part, but they 
are seldom employed in the second, as 
not grave enough for so melancholy a 
subject. 

Ih as it is often said, all true poetry is 
tinged with melancholy, the reason for 
the second part of the Canzoniere being 
| preferred to the first is easily explained. 
| We can more readily sympathize with 
| Petrarch now Laura is dead. The ex- 
alted and romantic nature of his previous 
sorrow was hard to understand, difficult 
to compassionate ; but there are few who 
do not know what it is to mourn a dead 
friend. Our tenderest sympathies and 
best feelings are enlisted as we follow 
Petrarch through his years of mourning. 


To my belief, 


(he makes Laura say to him, when she ap- 
pears to him in a vision,) 





Long time on earth without me thou must 
live.t 


And twenty-six years of constant love 
after her death did Petrarch add to the 
twenty-one years which he had already 
devoted to her during her lifetime. The 
Canzoni of this part, eight in number, are 
all very beautiful, and would fully repay a 
careful study of them, especially the first, 
“Che debb’ io far?” Who has not felt 
the force of the original lines — 


Ah me! that lovely face, prey to the worm! 

Which made earth heaven, 

Pledge of immortal hue. 

Unseen in Paradise now is her form ; 

The veil is riven 

Which o’er her youthful prime its shadow 
threw, 

Yet to be worn anew, 

Radiant and glorified, 

And never laid aside, 

But everlasting, and mortals descry 

That with Eternity Time cannot vie.t 


* Sonn. xlix., Part I. ‘* Mea certo il mio Simon fu in 
Paradiso.’ Prints of this picture are still to be pro- 
cured in the Libreria Laurenziana at Florence. 

t “ Trionfo della Morte,” cap. ii. ‘Al creder mio, 
tu stara’ in terra senza me gran tempv.”’ 

t Canz. i, Part Il. ‘* Oimé, terra é fatto il suo bel 
viso. 
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And the same deep pathos is to be 
found in those two sonnets * in which he 
bids farewell to Laura’s earthly beauty. 
The idea also runs through the third can- 
zone of this part, disguised under various 
allegorical forms; and, apart from its 
own merits, this canzone is still further 
interesting from having been translated 
by Spenser, in 1591, under the title of 
“The Visions of Petrarch.” 

The political Canzoni and Sonnets 
have purposely been passed by in order 
to speak of them in another place; it 
only remains, therefore, to mention the 
Trionfi. These were visions, a kind of 
poetry in vogue at that.time ; indeed, the 
whole of the “ Divina Commedia” was 
framed upon this scheme. The Trionfi 
of Petrarch are six in number : — 


1. Il Trionfo d’ Amore. 


4 della Castita. 
3 “ della Morte. 
4 " della Fama. 


5 6 del Tempo. 
. della Divinita. 

In them the poet describes the various 
phases of existence through which a man 
must pass. In his first state of youth he 
is beset by the desires of the senses, 
which may all be comprised in the one 
term of self-love. But as his reason be- 
comes gradually matured, he perceives 
the unfitness of such a condition of life ; 
he struggles against his desires, and over- 
comes them by the help of self-denial. 
In the midst of all these struggles, death 
comes upon him, and makes the victor 
and the vanquished equal, removing both 
from this world. Yet the power of death 
is not sufficient to destroy the memory of 
him who, by his noble and valorous deeds, 
has purchased for himself an undying 
name. He lives once more by that 
fame — 


Which from the grave recalls the dead, bid- 
ding them live again.t 


Only Time, 


Who with destroying venom blasts great 
names,f 


gradually obliterates all remembrance of 
man’s works, however great or good, 
thereby teaching him not to hope for any 
other undying existence than that blessed 
eternity which is in the presence of God, 


* Sonn. i. and xxiv., Part II. 
+ Trionfo della Fama: — 


** Che trae l’ uom del sepolcro, e’n vita il serba.”” 
+ Trionfo del Tempo: — 
**E’] gran tempo a’ gran nomi é gran veneno.”” 
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and whose pleasures are at His right hand 
for evermore. Thus man at first falls a 
victim to self-love, but self-denial will 
conquer self-love. Death will triumph 
over both, Fame will rescue his memor 

from death, but in its turn must succum 

to Time, while Time is finally lost in 
Eternity. Of all the Trionfi, the third, 
“ Della Morte,” is by far the most poeti- 
cal and the most full of interest. In it 
the story of Petrarch’s love is retraced 
and explained; and at last, after the 
tempests by which his mind was agitated, 
and the years of patient waiting, he 
seems to have found a haven of peace 
and rest. Who would grudge him the 
consolation which he finally weaves for 
himself out of his own vivid imagination ? 
It is so full of power, so convincing in its 


| touching simplicity, that we feel to draw 
‘1a long breath of relief as we read it, while 


we rejoice in thinking that comfort did 
come to him in the end. It has always 
been a favourite resource of the Italian 
poets to call back the lost mistress from 
the grave. Thus, in the “ Divina Com- 
media,” Beatrice is constantly placed be- 
fore our eyes, acting and speaking as if 
in life. Witness Tasso, when he sum- 
mons back Clorinda after death to con- 
sole her faithful Tancredi; witness the 
very instance we have before us in 
Petrarch and Laura. The idea which 
runs through the second chapter of the 
“ Trionfo della Morte ” is especially beau- 
tiful, and seems exactly to touch the right 
chord, when the heart is aching, in times 
of deep sorrow. Not only does Petrarch 
insist in the most moving language upon 
the continuity of the existence of his lost 
Laura in a blessed state of happiness, but 
he also dwells upon her unchanged inter- 
est in the faithful friend who is left be- 
hind to mourn her death. The following 
translation can only render in a very 
feeble manner the beauty and force of the 
Italian, but it is inserted in the hope that 
it may lead to the study of the original.* | 


It was the night which closed that day of woe} 

In which the sunlight of my life was hid, 

And taken back to heaven, whence it came 

To guide my erring steps. So I remain 

As one deprived of sight, groping my way. 

The air was filled, at that first hour of dawn, 

With summer’s softest breeze, whose gentle 
balm 

Is wont, from off the shapeless dreams of 

night, 

To lift the veil. And there came toward me 

Advancing, as it were, from out a group 


* Trionfo della Morte, cap. ii. 
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Of blest, rejoicing souls, a Lady fair 
And lovely as the year in this his prime, 
With all the fairest Eastern jewels crowned. 


She placed in mine that hand, which I so long | 


With fondest wish had coveted ; and thus 
Created in my heart a fount of joy. 

Then sighing as she spoke, she thus began : 
“Dost thou discern in me thy friend, thy guide 
Who turned thy footsteps from the common 


way 
While yet with gentle sway I ruled thy heart ?” | 


And thoughtfully in grave and lowly guise 
She made me sit beside her on a bank 
O'ershadowed by a laurel and a beech. 

“ How should I not discern my angel pure ?” 
As one cast down with sorrow, I replied. 
“In pity of my grief I pray thee say 

If yet thou art indeed alive, or dead?” 


“T am alive, and thou as yet art dead, 

And such thou wilt remain,” she answ’ring 

said, 

“Until at length the solemn hour is struck 

In which thou too shalt pass from off this 
earth. 

Brief is our space of time, alas! not suited 

To the extent and length of our discourse ; 

Therefore, be wise, restrain thy speech, and 
cease 

Ere the day dawn which is so close at hand.” 


“ We reach at length the end of this estate 

Which we call life,” I trembling said; “and 
then, 

I do beseech thee tell me, since by proof 

Thou knowest it, is there in very truth 

Such fearful sharpness in the pangs of death ?” 


“ While yet thou followest the vulgar herd,” 

She then replied, “ seeking with all thy might 

Its partial favour ever blind and hard, 

In vain thou mayest hope for joy or peace. 

Death only opens wide the prison gate 

To faithful souls, setting them free. To those 

Whose hopes and wishes grovel in this clay 

Nor rise above it, it is bitter pain. 

And now my death which doth thy soul so 
grieve 

Would fill thee with all gladness, couldst thou 
know 

E’en but the thousandth part of my great joy.” 


It seems as if there could scarcely be 
a better conclusion to the examination of 
Petrarch’s poctical works, all filled with 
the name of Laura and dedicated to her 
honour, than the words of consolation 
which he puts in her mouth after her 
death. 

Such, then, is the story of the romantic 
side of Petrarch’s life, however imperfectly 
sketched ; but whatever is wanting in the 
details should be sought for where it will 
best be found, in the Canzoniere them- 
selves. 

Before, however, bidding a final adieu 
to Laura, some few points of comparison 
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suggest themselves between the character 
of Petrarch’s passion for her and that of 
Dante for Beatrice. The great poem in 
honour of the Florentine lady still re- 
tained the attraction of novelty when her 
French rival appeared, to claim in her 
turn the homage of another marvellous 
Italian genius, only second to the great 
Alighieri. Both Dante and Petrarch 
| were inspired with the same fervent wish 
to immortalize the object of their devoted 
love, and, in so doing both obtained for 
themselves also an immortal name : — 





Both in our wonder and astonishment 
Have built themselves a livelong monument. 


But Dante laid a broader foundation 
to support his homage to Beatrice, and 
on it he gradually piled all the science 
then known, transforming her from a 
frail being of mortal clay into a personi- 
fication of the highest truths. Thus he 
placed her on a pedesta? from which no 
womanly weakness could ever take her 
down. Laura, on the other hand, is only 
a woman— most beautiful, if one may 
credit Petrarch, and most perfect; but 
she is nothing more. Even when, in the 
passage just quoted, she appears to him, 
she is still no more than the lady of his 
passionate love, exercising the same 
good influence after death which she had 
maintained over him in life. Perhaps the 
difference between. the lives of the two 
poets may account for their different 
modes of celebrating their heroines. 
There is, it must be admitted, some re- 
semblance between the “Vita Nuova” 
(that early minor work of Dante’s) and 
the Sonnets of Petrarch, the verses of 
either poet being often inspired by 
the trivial incidents of daily life. But 
Beatrice died in early youth; with her 
expired, in two senses, the “ Vita Nuova” 
of Dante; and the great work of his 
riper years, written when the faculties of 
his mind were fully developed, is purely 
visionary, unsustained by any external 
aid. Again, what a contrast does the life 
of Dante present to that of Petrarch. 
Both, it is true, were exiles, but Petrarch 
was born in exile, and was, moreover, 
pressed to return with honour to his 
country. Dante, in the full pride and 
vigour of manhood, was driven from his 
native city by his ungrateful countrymen, 
and never suffered to return under the 
pain of being burnt alive. His whole 
‘life was embittered by this treatment: it 
was also often a hard struggle for him 
even to exist. He knew well, and his 
' proud nature shrank from it, 
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How salt the savour is of others’ bread ; 
How hard the passage to descend and climb 
By others’ stairs.* 


The exile of Petrarch, on the contrary, 
had every alleviation in the shape of a 
number of devoted friends and the es- 
teem of most of the European princes, 
who cour.ed him and desired his favour. 
We may trace these different circum- 
stances of life in the language, as well as 
in the ideas of their poetry. Discarding 
the old trammels of the Latin tongue, 
Dante had the courage to strike outa 
new path, and create a language which 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful and cer- 
tainly the most melodious of all modern 
languages. Petrarch completed what 
Dante had begun. He would not have 
had force or vigour sufficient to com- 
mence such an undertaking, and many of 
the most hardy and expressive words and 
figures of speech would never have ex- 
isted had it not been for the great genius 
who gave them his name. 

But Petrarch was often superior to 
Dante in taste, though inferior in depth 
of thought and creative power. The 
school of poetry which he formed has left 
an indelible stamp upon the taste of his 
country ; and while much of the enchant- 
ing grace and delicacy of the Italian lan- 
guage is due to him, he also gave ita 
stability which has caused it to remain 
almost unchanged for the last five cen- 
turies. 

CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 


* Cary’s translation. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK. 


VII. 


PEOPLE talk of skeletons in the cup- 
board. Lina’s skeleton was not in the 
cupboard, but locked up in one of the 
square iron boxes in her father’s study at 
home. He called the place his den. No 
housemaids were ever allowed to dust the 
room or put it in order. Lina was the 
only member of the household ever ad- 
mitted, and, indeed, few people except 
Lina would have cared to spend much 
time there. It was a dreary sort of place ; 


to say nothing of Sir George himself, 
lumber of every description lay piled in 
the corners, under the tables; ugly and 
forbidding things were scattered about ; 
the room was close, with a faint smell of 
tobacco, of books, of mice ; spiders roved 
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| along the ceiling, moths flew out of the 
corners, where from year to year clothes 
hung to pegs, and coats and hats were 
covered with dust. There was a rusty 
collection of pistols and foreign-looking 
weapons against one faded wall, and a 
case full of whips and heavy sticks. 
Along the chimney stood a row of stags’ 
heads, opposite the window a great cabi- 
net full of fossils, from which toothless 
jaws were yawning, socketless eyes blank- 
ly glaring, thousand year old thigh-bones 
lying with peeling labels. The tin box 
was one of six in which Sir George kept 
the family papers, and it was supposed to 
relate most specially to Lina’s own af- 
fairs. 

One day Sir George called his daughter 
in to help him to look for a bill he had 
mislaid. Lina, girl-like, went seeking 
about in all sorts of impossible places, 
behind the boomerang, in the sheath of 
the cutlass, inside her father’s umbrella, 
and then peeping behind the cabinet she 
happened to see a thick packet wedged 
in against the wall. She pulled it out 
with her slender little hand, and saw that 
it was a parchment covered with many 
inky flourishes and signatures and wafers 
(all unavailing enough to fasten the farm 
they related to to its rightful possessor). 
Lina peeped inside a fold of the parch- 
ment and saw the names of Lefevre and 
Gorges written over and over again, and 
she crossed the room slowly, reading as 
she came along. 

“Papa, this must be of consequence,” 
she said, and the baronet held out his 
hand, thinking she had found the bill. 
“* Agreement between the said Sir Har- 
old Gorges, baronet, and the said John 
Lefevre, farmer, of the same parish, as 
regards the said fields commonly called 
Marshfields,’” read Lina, unsuspiciously. 
Sir George, springing from his seat, 
snatched the roll angrily out of her hand. 

“What have you got there?” he said 
roughly. “ Have I not told you over and 
over again that you are NOT to touch any- 
thing in my room?” and without even 
looking at it, he hastily flung the parch- 
ment into the box that stood open before 
him. 

“Do you know what it is, papa?” Lina 
asked with frightened persistency. + 

“No, I tell you,” he shouted, and. 
showering down all the other papers that 
were lying on the table, he closed the 
iron lid with a great clang, locked it vio- 
lently, and put the key in his pocket. 

So Lina’s skeleton was only a parch- 
‘ment skeleton after all. A very vague, 
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backboneless skeleton, and yet it haunted 
her continually. She had heard the story 
of the Lefevres’ accusation. The thought 
of that dusty parchment returned to her 
many and manya time. At church, when 
she saw Mrs. Lefevre’s widow’s bonnet 
bobbing before her, the skeleton popped 
from over a pew. In the sunset lane, 
when she read poor Hans’ verses, her 
skeleton came, crackling and dusty, to 
haunt her. Lady Stella had no need to 
take the young man’s defence so warmly. 
Poor Lina listened, day by day more pale 
and more distracted. She could not help 
it. In vain she blamed herself and her 
own unworthy suspicions. How dare she 
suspect her father? She was pursued by 
the thought that she had seen the miss- 
ing lease. She had tried once again to 
speak to her father on the subject, but 
her courage failed before the furious ex- 
pression of his face. 

Lina was no heroic nature; she could 
not stand before his rude vehemence. 
Miss Gorges should have been cast in 
some firmer mould. Sir George would 
have been a better man if his wife and 
children had been less afraid of him. 
Lady Stella was the only one of the party 
from whom he would ever bear a contra- 
diction, but to 4er Lina could not breathe 
her suspicions ; she kept them close and 
brooded and pondered upon them and 
drooped sadly. 

“She seems all out of tune, somehow,” 
said Harold to his wife. 

“She was very much upset by that 
scene on the common,” said Lady Stella, 
“and now your father is very much vexed 
because she will not even look at poor 
Mr. Crockett. It zs a pity. She wants 
some more interest in life. She does not 
seem happy, and does not look well. 
Harold, look at baby! actually standing 
by the chair,” and as she took her baby 
in her arms, Lady Stella thought to her- 
self, with some sweet.and pardonable 
pride, that she herself was happy, and 
that her own life was indeed complete. 

And yet all this time Lina was growing 
and toning and ripening in spirit, as peo- 
ple do, who have even a sorrow to educate 
them. Lach terror and regretful longing 
taught her to feel for others, for the grief 
at her gate, for the trouble that met her 
along the road, as no description could 
have ever taught her, and with her sym- 
pathy and secret revolt of heart (which 
was all the more passionate for its en- 
forced silence and terrified suppression), 
the girl's somewhat morbid nature seemed 
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to grow silence by silence. Some strange 
new impulse impelled her to be more true 
to her own self than she had been hith- 
erto. When Lina said no to Mr. Crock- 
ett’s advantageous proposal, she was firm 
to her new faith, though she had much to 
go through from them all, to say nothing 
of Mr. Crockett’s persistent persecution : 
he was an amiable, obstinate man, and 
having “come forward,” as Sir George 
said, seemed little inclined to go back. 

But something had raised a veil from 
Lina’s eyes, taught her to try to grasp at 
the solemn soul of life, not to fear sorrows 
as she once had done, nor to turn from 
those sacred sad rites, by which, at the 
price of sacrifice and with pangs of self- 
renunciation, the mystery of life in some 
inscrutable way, as time goes on, touches 
the very stones and sanctifies our daily 
bread. 


IX. 


THE next Saturday’s Excelsior came 
out with an article which drove Sir 
George nearly frantic. There was noth- 
ing to lay hold of. This polite sarcastic 
bitterness was very different from the 
richly laid-on epithets of vituperative par- 
tisanship. In vain the old Baronet 
stamped and raged and choked over his 
grilled luncheon bones, there was noth- 
ing to be done. He vowed he would 
bring an action for libel, although his at- 
torney had assured him there was noth- 
ing libellous in the article, not even in 
the opening apologue, where some myth- 
ological monster was described, whose 
voracity not only extended to the don- 
keys and the geese upon the commons, 
but to the commons themselves, which 
he seemed prepared to gulp down — 
thistles, washing-lines, furze-bushes, and 
all. This mythological monster was not 
fastidious —so it was reported. Fair 
Andromedas, ancient widows, unwary 
leaseholders, all fell victims to his vora- 
city, to say nothing of farmyards and their 
unsavoury contents. 

How different was the conduct of the 
respected lord of two adjoining man- 
ors, the Excelsior went onto say, who 
carefully respected all those rights that 
could be proved, and only attempted to 
possess himself of those which long cus- 
tom perhaps had given for the use of the 
inhabitants of the parish, but about which 
some legal difficulties might arise — for 
instance, the village green and the elm 
trees 

“What a wicked, wicked shame!” 
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said poor Lady Gorges, looking up from 
her plate. “George, dearest, do you 
really think they mean you ?” 

“What do I care who they mean?” 
the Baronet growled, crashing down the 
paper cn the table. 

“ Perhaps itis Mr. Crockett,” faltered 
Lady Gorges. “He has property here, 
you know, and “ 

“ec 











,” said Sir George. 
“Give me a sharper knife, Corkson. 
How dare you bring me such a thing as 
this!” and he almost flung the great 
blade into the butler’s eye. 

“You are quite right to pay no atten- 
tion to what they say, dear,” faltered 
Lady Gorges with an agonized look. 

“Hold your tongue, Jocasta,” roared 
her husband. “Lina, will you have any 
more cold meat ?— say yes or no: —— 
it! How dare the cook send it up half 
raw?” 

Lina shook her head with an expres- 
sion of disgust. 

When her father left the room, she got 
up, heedless of her mother’s call, and 
followed him into the hall, where she 
heard him stamping about, shouting for 
his boots, his whip, his horse. 

“Your mother is only about one re- 
move from an idiot,” he said to Lina, as 
she came up; “how can you let her talk 
such nonsense? I am going to see 
Gripham, to talk things over again. 
their impertinence. I know the 
writer: it is that —— Lefevre — crash 
him! He shall pay for his articles.” 

Lina stood leaning against the hall 
table, watching her father as he prepared 
for his ride. . . . She felt she must speak. 
It was her duty, come what might. 

“ Papa,” she said, in her grave, vibrat- 
ing voice, “1 must say this — before you 
take any steps, remember that you never 
looked at that paper I found. If it were 
to be the lease, if he were to prove “s 

“ What, you too!” raved Sir George 
ina new frenzy. He flung his heavy 
coat to the ground in his rage, and he 
seized her by the shoulders. Lina turned 
pale and sick and giddy, so that she 
scarcely knew what happened; she did 
not see his fierce red face turn pale. 
But she was his girl — the one person in 
the world he loved. “Get out of my 
way,” he said, with a sudden change of 
tone, letting her go, so that she would 
have fallen but for the table. When she 
looked up her father was gone. The 








coat was still lying on the ground, and as 
the butler picked it up, Sir George’s keys 
fell out of one of the pockets. 


“* Ma’am,” 
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said Corkson, coming up, “shall I send 
them after him ?” 

“No, give them to me,” said Lina 
faintly. “I will keep them.” 


x. 


Up at Stoneymoor Court the sun blazes 
steadily on the flagged courtyard; it 
throws the shadow of the brick arcades 
along the flags; the chimney-stacks 
stand out against a blue vault where 


some birds are flying ina line. It is all 
very silent, very hot. The morning- 
room windows are open wide. The oak 


panels look dark and seem a refuge from 
the flames of this autumn day. It is 
Lina’s own sitting-room, with the grand 
old chimney, where the scutcheon of the 
Gorges is carved above the shelf. There 
are the pictures of the vanished ladies 
who have inhabited the room in succes- 
sion: the Sir Antonio More grandmoth- 
er, whose eyes are Lina’s still; the Sir 
Joshua grandmother, the first Lady 
Gorges. Those ladies were happy enough 
no doubt in their morning-room, respect- 
ed and peaceful, enclosed and protected 
by the oaken walls from the dangers by 
night, from the heat of the day, from the 
wild pains that were still lurking round 
about the park gate — pains of hunger, of 
want, of life-long weariness. 

Those dead ladies had been good wo- 
men living, sheltered among the branches 
of the family tree, coming to an edifying 
end. They did not resent their patches 
and eases, their laces, the pearl necklaces 
on their slim throats. Why could not 
their descendant be as they were, useful, 
contented in her generation, as ready as 
they had been to keep up the family tra- 
dition of womanly beauty and graceful 
virtue? How could she demean herself 
as she did by taking an interest where 
none should have existed for her? 

People cannot reveal their secrets and 
then go back and be as if they had never 
spoken nor thrilled in sympathy. As the 
time comes round, one by one, people 
strike their note, speak their word, and 
are revealed to each other; and the day 
had come when Lina revealed herself as 
she was, and broke through her reserve. 
When she had met Hans again after that 
miserable discovery, he knew what man- 
ner of woman she was. How could she 
still treat him with lofty young lady in- 
difference and distance? The injustice 
which had been done, her father’s violent 
attack upon him and threatened prosecu- 
tion —all seemed to draw her towards 
him ; and she found herself talking to 
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him almost as if he were a baronet’s son, 
asking him one question after another — 
about himself, about his dispute with her 
father, about the poor in the parish. One 
day Hans eagerly offered to take her to 
see Old Conderell and the cottage in 
which he lived, and Lina would have gone 
off then and there if Lady Stella had not 
interfered. Lina was very angry with her 
for interfering, and drew herself up quiv- 
ering with vexation ; but while the dis- 
cussion was pending, Lady Gorges drove 
up in her big carriage, and Lina was car- 
ried off a prisoner in a dark padded 
prison, with an immense battlemented 
coat of arms on the panel. 

Lina of the golden hair is standing in 
one corner of the room in the curious 
nervous attitude peculiar to her; one 
foot put straight out, her long arm hang- 
ing by her side, and her blue eyes wan- 
dering round, anxious and vacant.... 
Was anything amiss? Everything looked 
comfortable and luxurious enough. The 
gardener had brought two great basins 
of roses for her table. She had just come 
in, and had flung her blue guaze scarf 
and her hat upon a chair, with a volume 
of La Harpe’s Course of French Litera- 
ture, which she had been reading in the 
garden (there was a verbena leaf to mark 
her place); some music which had just 
arrived from Hilford was piled on the 
floor, Ap Thomas’s “ Variations,” “ Erin- 
go-bragh,” and other melodies. On the 
top of the music a great grey fan was 
lying half open (the women at work in the 
fields had no fans), and beside the music 
on the floor at her feet stood a small tin 
box. It was marked No. 5, and looked 
just like one of those in Sir George’s 
study. 

A sound at the door. Lina hastily 
covers the box with her scarf and turns 
round with a startled “ Who is there ?” 

It is only her mother, who opens the 
door and puts in her head. ‘“ Your papa 
is out. I am going to distribute the 
bread tickets in the housekeeper’s room, 
Lina. Shall we drive at three ?” 

Lina looks round, absent and a little 
confused. ‘Yes, mamma, at three,” she 
says. 

“ That is, if dear papa does not come 
back,” continues Lady Gorges, “for he 
might be vexed with us for ordering the 
carriage and zo¢ wish us to drive.” 

“Perhaps not, mama,” says Lina, with 
an impatient sigh. 

And then Lady Gorges closed the door, 
and trotted off to the housekeeper’s 
room, where the good lady’s chief inter- 
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ests were sorted away, and where twice 
a week in her husband’s absence she as- 
sembled a certain number of pensioners. 
(Her benefactions were not likely to pau- 
perize the neighbourhood, but she kept 
them from Sir George’s knowledge, and 
economized this bread and meat cast 
upon the waters, out of the housekeeping 
books.) 

The poor lady would retire to her 
store-room in the intervals of her hus- 
band’s temper to solace herself with 
sugar-cones and orderly jam-pots, tin 
cans of spice, and gingerbread nuts. It 
was Mrs. Plaskett’s niece whose duty it 
was to dust and arrange the contents of 
the many cupboards. The store-room 
led by a narrow stone passage to the 
door of Sir George’s study; it also 
opened into the yard, and the Baronet 
had a fancy for passing out this way with- 
out being seen by the household. There 
was athird door leading to the pantry 
and the kitchens, through which Susan 
Plaskett would escape if she heard him 
coming, and where, on bread-and-meat- 
ticket days, she used to stand sentry, ad- 
mitting the applicants one by one. 

The concourse had been larger than 
usual. Juvenile Ferriers, Pencuits, Con- 
derells had appeared, each with a dismal 
story. Mrs, Barnes herself had looked 
up to ask for help; two of her hens had 
been killed on the common the day of 
the “turn-out.” so Mrs. Barnes called it. 
They had been found crushed under the 
branches of a fallen elm. 

“One be my best sitter, milady,” quav- 
ered the poor old woman. “’Tis a heavy 
loss to me.” 

Lady Gorges gave her a shilling and a 
certain amount of sympathy and scolding 
towards making up her loss. 

“You really cannot expect me to do 
more, Mrs. Barnes,” said she, “ consid- 
ering the very uncivil, ungrateful way in 
which you have all been behaving to Sir 
George, who a/ways does so much for 
youall. I was guzte grieved to hear how 
you had all forgotten yourselves. Pray 
remember zo¢ to forget yourselves again.” 

Widow Barnes meekly tottered off with 
her shilling, feeling that she had been 
guilty of some vague enormity against 
her betters. She knew very well that 
this shilling would not buy her another 
Dorking. ‘ But milady was a real lady, 
whatever people said. An onquiet lot 
they were down the village. There was 
that young Lefevre! ’Twas he set the 
others on.... Why couldn’t he stop quiet 
at home instead of flourishing about as 
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he did ?” wondered Widow Barnes, feebly 
crawling along the road. 5 

Meanwhile Lina with trembling hands 
is unlocking No. 5, turning over deeds 
and plans and hurriedly looking them 
over, and Lady Gorges is examining an 
important new case of Albert biscuits, 
all pasted up with red inscriptions. 

“ These will do nicely for Sir George’s 
afternoon tea, Susan,” she says to her 
little attendant. “I will put some out 
for to-morrow.” 

And Hans the unquiet spirit is jump- 
ing over a ditch. Then, by the help ofa 
branch, he lugged himself up a steep 
embankment, then he leapt over a hedge, 
and so by the short cut he scrambled up 
the steep slope to the Hall. He wanted 
to see Sir George, and so come to terms 
with him. Hans Lefevre was nobody, 
but Hans the accredited agent of the 
Reds and Greens, with the £xce/sior to 
back his demands and a lawyer’s opinion 
in his pocket, to say nothing of all the 
chances of the coming election, was a 
personage not to be utterly ignored. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AND so by one of those chances which 
sound improbable when they are written 
down, although they happen often enough 
in real life, while Hans was wandering 
round the house in search of an entrance, 
Lina with trembling hands and drawn 
blinds was reading over the lines of his 
future fortune. 

Hans found himself in a back yard at 
last, and walking across, he accosted an 
elderly woman in a big apron, who stood 
looking out of a back door; he took her 
for the housekeeper. She seemed much 
perturbed when he asked if Sir George 
was at home. 

“Sir George! he is riding up the 
road! What do you want? This is not 
the right door. My husband does so dis- 
like meeting people on his way. You 
must wait if you want to see him. Here, 
Plaskett, take this person into the pantry, 
put by the bread-tickets, and shut the 
door.” 

Hans flushed up, but after a moment’s 
hesitation he followed the maid into the 
adjoining pantry, when she began stow- 
ing away the bread pans and baskets in 
the various cupboards. ‘“ You should 
have gone to the front door, Mr. Lefevre,” 
said Susan ; “ Sir George does storm at 
us if he meets any one on his way. 
There he comes;” and through the 
closed door Hans could hear a loud voice 
shouting and scolding. 

LIVING AGE£. VOL, IV. 
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“Faw! how close yourroomis! I’m 
tired. ——#jit, can’t you tell them to 
bring me some tea? and don’t forget the 
cognac,” he shouted, “ and tell the cook 
I have another man’s dinner to-morrow, 
and —let her see that the roast is prop- 
erly served up. The dinner was not half 
cooked last time. You didn’t expect me 
so soon. I caught Gripham at the sta- 
tion. Where is Lina? I want her.” 

Lina heard her father’s voice echoing 
through the open doors, but she did not 
move. 

She had lost her count of time and was 
still standing with the fatal paper in her 
hand ; she was not reading it, but won- 
dering in a stupid, tired way what she 
could do ; how she had best persuade her 
father that this was indeed the missing 
lease to be given up to the rightful owner. 
Did he know? Ah, no, that at least was 
impossible. She shrunk from certainty, 
poor child —and clung passionately to 
her one hope that he was unconscious of 
the truth. He had scarcely glanced at 
the paper as he flung it into the box. 
How cou/d he know? And then sudden- 
ly the door opened wide and her mother 
came in in some hurry and fluster, and 
Lina, startled, in terror and confusion 
unconsciously followed her father’s prece- 
dent and dropped her roll into the open 
box at her feet. 

“My goodness, Lina, what are you 
about ?” cried Lady Gorges ; “ your papa 
is calling for youeverywhere.” (‘ Lina!” 
came a shout from the distance.) “He 
is come back, he wants his cheque-book, 
and Corkson says you have got the keys. 
Oh ! and you are totake No. 5 deed-box. 
Are you ill, child? Why have you pulled 
down the blinds ?” 

“ The sun was too dazzling,” said Lina, 
trying to collect her thoughts. ‘ Mama, 
what—why does papa want the deed-box?” 

“ That tiresome young Lefevre is here, 
come to talk about his rights,” said Lady 
Gorges ; “I sent him to wait in the pan- 
try. I hope I did not offend him.” 

“Oh! mama, how could you?” said 
Lina. “ Did he mind?” 

“What does it signify whether he did 
or not?” said Lady Gorges. “It was 
very disagreeable for me: you can hear 
every word that is said from the pantry, 
and dear papa seemed tired and annoyed. 
He has such an active mind. He has 
been telling me he thinks of building a 
new public-house on the common ; it isa 
nice airy situation and an excellent in- 
vestment, and it was very foolish of me 
to object.” 
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“Oh! mama,” Lina was beginning; dear;” and again he chuckled, and then 
but a loud call from her father made her suddenly nodded off to sleep. 
start up hurriedly. | It was one of the most cruel scenes 

“You will find him in the hall,” said in Lina’s life. She looked up at Hans 
Lady Gorges, as Lina took up the box with a wild, imploring look. How sorry 
and ran out of the room. ‘he seemed for her !—there was comfort 

Lady Gorges went about tidying the in his compassionate face. 
room and pulling up the blinds. “How| “Your father has been overcome by 
could she sit in this darkness, and what the heat,’ said the young man in a low 
was she doing with the box?” wondered voice. “It will pass off; you need not 
the mother. “Dear me, how limp those be frightened. I will come again another 
curtains are! I must speak to Susan.” _| day.” 

If Hans ever felt sorry for any one in| Sir George, who had nodded off, sud- 
his life, it was for Lina that day, as she denly woke up with a start, and heard the 
came into the hall, carrying the deed-box last words. A 
and the cheque-book that her father had! “Another day!” said he.... “No 
asked for. Sir George was leaning back time like the preshent. Come here, you 
on one of the big chairs and looking very | It is my wish,” he added, with 
strangely. The cup of tea Lady Gorges great solemnity; and with an effort he 
had ordered was there on the table before sat bolt upright and opened the box with 
him, and beside the tea stood a liqueur the keys that Lina had left in the key- 
case and a glass half emptied; and as hole. Then Sir George drew out a map 
Lina came in Sir George suddenly filled of his estate, which he laid solemnly on 
his cup to the brim with brandy and the table before him and pushed towards 
drained it off. The day was very hot ; the Lefevre. 

Baronet’s brain had been greatly excited. | “There,” said he, “there is the map, 
He had perhaps wished to brace himself | and you will see the common belongsh to 
up for the interview with young Lefevre | the marsh-lands, and the marsh-lands be- 
byan extra potation. Alas! Noah Ferrier | long to me.” 

himself could not have been more com-| Hans coloured up. “There may be 
pletely fuddled and overcome in the bar’ some doubt about that, sir,” he said; 
of “The Green Ladders” than was the | “and I do not believe that the owner of 
poor Baronet in his own ancestral hall.' the marsh-lands has any right to enclose 
The Baronet gave a strange sort of |the common.” 

chuckling laugh, which frightened poor; Sir George got very vehement. “I am 
Lina. Hans came forward, and would'the owner of marsh-lands!” he said. 
have taken the heavy box from her, but! “Who says I’m not? Don’t you believe 
she refused his help, and laid it down! me? it! Yes, here is the lease ;” 
herself on the table before her father; and the wretched old man pulled out the 
and as she did so she saw to her terror | fatal document which was lying at the top 
that she had left the keys in the lock.' of the box, and flung it down on the ta- 
But Sir George noticed nothing; and in-' ble. As he did so he looked triumphantly 
deed his strange look and voice made | from one to the other. Then some doubt 
Lina forget all else in her bewilderment.’ seemed to occur to him, and he would 
Poor Lady Gorges might have been less have pulled it back again. “This is 








frightened. |mine; give it back to me,” he shouted ; 
“Come here,” he said; “is this right-' but Hans had taken up the paper, and he 
box-number-five-quiteright ?” looked first at Miss Gorges and then at 


He ran his words oddly one into the | the sleeping man. “This is mine, not 
other; but at the same time, with the your father’s,” he said in a low voice, as 
greatest politeness and elaboration, he he turned it over. 
began to explain to Hans that he kept all | “Then take it and go,” cried Miss Gor- 
his important papers in different boxes, | ges, passionately. “What are you wait- 
always different. \ing for? Go, I tell you,” she cried in a 

“Don’t put your eggs” (Sir George'sort of agony of F com clasping her 
called them eggsh) “into the same bas-'hands. “ Don’t you see he has given it 
ket,” said he. “ This is my deed-box” — you? What are you waiting for?” 
he went on, chuckling and patting it with |" Sir George seemed awakening again. 
one hand —“ “y hen with the golden! “He meant you to have it,” she said; 
eggs, hey, Lina? ... That bit of gorse “I know he did. I entreat of you not to 
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shall pay for your wedding-dress, my wait.” 
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Her voice was like a sobbing echo from 
some long distance off. 


XII. 

Hans walked away with many things 
in his mind; he was trying to think it all 
over before encountering his mother’s 
loving vehemence and cross-questioning. 
For Lina’s sake he determined to shield 
the tipsy old man, and to say that the 
lease had been willingly delivered up, al- 
though Hans was too shrewd not to 
suspect the real truth of the matter. Did 
Lina suspect? He hoped not. Poor 
young lady, how sweet, how pathetic was 

er story! what a sad life! how beautiful 
she looked, as she flung down the roll 
before him, pale and tremulously vibrat- 
ing, all her soft drift of hair pushed back. 
He should never forget her innocent sad 
look ; he could see her still, the little bit 
of old yellow lace at her throat, and the 
gleam of her diamond locket, and the wild 
soft flash of her eyes. It was a sudden 
burst of sad music to him in the silence 
of his life ; some instants suddenly reveal 
all that has gone before, seem to tell of 
all that is to come, to realize a meaning 
into existence itself, into all dull and in- 
animate things, all monotonous thoughts, 
and the sun rises with heavenly alchemy. 
As Hans left the room Lina looked at 
him for one instant, and the golden hori- 
zon of wonder-world had gleamed for 
them both. 

He found the cottage deserted and 
blazing with lonely sunshine. Hans ran 
up-stairs and down-stairs in search of his 
mother, who had gone down to the vil- 
lage. Hans was preparing to go in search 
of her, when Tom Parker rode up to the 
door in hot haste, stopping his horse with 
a heave and extending his legs widely 
apart. 

“Take care, Tom! what are you pull- 
ing at that bridle for?” said Hans, com- 
ing out with a radiant face. “I say, it is 
all right about the common, old Gorges is 
prepared to give in.” 

Tom gave a scornfullaugh. “Givein! 
—not he. Are you going to be taken in 
by such chaff as that? I was coming for 
you, Hans. Butcher wants to see you at 
once. Haven’t you heard what is up 
now? Do you know that the Ogre has 
got out a warrant against Bridges — 
charge of brawling, obstructing the pub- 
lic way? You must come along and see 
to it, Hans my boy,” cried the vulgar 
Tom on his high-shouldered red mare. 
“We must have a slasher next Saturday. 
And wait till the next election, when the 
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young Ogre comes forward again. - But 
come along —there is no time to lose.” 

“You don’t mean to say that he has 
actually dared to summon Mr. Bridges?” 
cried Hans, very much excited. “I'll be 
with you directly.” 

And so it happened that his mother 
came home, depressed and tired, to find 
an empty house, no hint of good in store, 
no news of Hans. She sat down wearily 
in a vague and remorseful state of mind. 
Poor thing! in these twilight hours a 
melancholy array of ghosts used often to 
rise up to haunt her: all the things she 
had done amiss, all those she had left un- 
done; and the words she had said and 
those she had left unsaid, and the many 
absurd and indescribable terrors of a 
troubled mind. Hans had not come in; 
was he hurt with her? Had she said any- 
thing to pain him? He had not an- 
swered her the night before when she 
had complained of Mrs. Plaskett; per- 
haps he-had thought her cold when she 
said good-by. If ‘only she could under- 
stand him better and suffice to him ; but 
somehow, dearly as they loved each other, 
they seemed a long, long way off: the 
more she loved him, the more confidence 
she longed for and the further he seemed 
away. And incomplete natures wanting 
more than their desert, are apt to be sad 
ones; perhaps they would be happier if 
they could be contented to be content. 
But as I have said, Emelyn Lefevre was 
her own life, and with some people every- 
thing means everything, and they put 
their whole heart’s interest into each 
mousetrap along the road — and perhaps 
they catch the mouse and they are 
scarcely satisfied; or it runs away and 
they cannot be comforted. 

Mrs. Lefevre started up at last, lit a 
light, and began to sew a little; but her 
head ached, and she threw down her work 
and blew out her candle. 

She had been sitting for some time in 
the dark, when some one knocked at the 
door. “Is that you, dearest Hans?” 
she said, with a sigh; there was no 
answer. The door opened a little farther, 
and some one came in. The room was 
so dark, that although the white figure 
was standing in the doorway, Emelyn did 
not recognize it. All the dazzling purple 
twilight was dancing outside, and a faint 
fresh incense from the evening fields 
came in with the slim white drift of 
drapery. “ Who is it? what is it?” said 
Mrs. Lefevre, starting up. 

“TI am Lina Gorges. Miss Gorges 
from Stoneymoor. I want to speak to 
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Mrs. Lefevre, or -—or her son;” the 
voice failed, then rallied, with that curi- 
ous trembling chord that belonged to it. 

“Miss Gorges!” said Mrs. Lefevre, 
surprised, and coming forward. “ Please 
wait one minute. I will get you a light.” 

“No, no; please don’t get a light,” 
said Lina: “I have only come for a 
minute. They are waiting for me at the 
Rectory. I have something to say.” 

Mrs. Lefevre was greatly surprised. At 
another time she might have received 
Miss Gorges more coldly, but in the 
darkness of the twilight and the sudden- 
ness of the meeting she was surprised 
into her natural kindly tone, and being an 
unconventional woman herself, she could 
understand other people doing things out 
of the common, and even forgive them 
for it. So she walked up to her visitor 
and took her by the hand, saying, “ As 
you like, my dear; here is a seat in the 
window, and if you care to speak to me, I 
am ready to hear you.” And Lina knew, 
when she heard her speak, how it was 
that Hans had learnt the ways of a man 
of her own class of life, and, as she 
recognized some of the tones, she felt an 
unconscious sympathy for his mother. 
Only she sat silent, and realizing how 
dreadful it was to speak. Was there 
some strange difference between Hans 
and all the rest of the world, that it 
seemed to her as if he were the only 
person who would believe and understand 
her story ? 

After Hans left, the time seemed un- 
ending until her father awoke, and then 
the storm was so terrible that poor Lady 
Gorges had secretly sent Lina to her 
brother’s house to entreat him te come 
up. The Baronet was raving that he had 
been robbed, he had been cheated, and 
poor Lina’s fiction that he had returned 
the papers consciously was exposed to 
every servant in the house. She saw 
Corkson open-eared, open-eyed ; Plaskett 
tripping consciously about. She knew 
that every word was caught up and com- 
mented on; the shame seemed almost 
more than she could bear. If only Hans 
could know the truth — he would believe 
her and help her to believe her own story. 
She sobbed it out to Lady Stella, who was 
very kind and sympathizing, and who 
brought her baby to cheer her, and a 
Dresden cup full of tea. “I wouldn’t go 
to speak to Mr. Lefevre till you have seen 
Harold again,” Lady Stella said, brightly ; 
but all the time Lina felt that Hans was 
the only one person to whom she wanted 
to turn for help. Stella could not know 
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what she was suffering when baby upset 
the Dresden teacup: she could smile and 
playfully shake her finger at the little 
thing, just as if Lina’s heart was not beate 
ing with shame. Stella did not love her 
poor papa as she did. ‘*Oh, my poor 
papa,” Lina would repeat to herself, 
again and again. She felt faint; she 
could not bear the atmosphere of the 
room, and ran out into the garden, 
through the window, and breathed more 
freely. All the lights were low beyond 
the nut-woods, and she saw the purple 
dimness of the peaceful night spreading 
over each gorsy hollow; then a star’s 
light silvered into the glow, then a candle 
shone from the farm-house window, and 
it seemed to call her somehow across the 
dusky fields, and then j.ina with a sudden 
determination, had opened the wicket 
gate and passed out, crossing the common, 
and disappearing herself into the twilight 
gloom. And so it happened that she was 
sitting silent in the dark cottage room. 

Mrs. Lefevre was waiting, but all words 
seemed to fail. Lina felt the touch of her 
hand still in hers. The room was quite 
dark; a faint streak of moonlight was 
now coming in through the lattice. 

“1 thought I could have spoken,” said 
the girl at last. “I can’t—the words 
won’t come —I am very sorry. I will go 
back to the Rectory.” 

Mrs. Lefevre’s hand began to tremble 
a little, 

“My dear,” she said, nervously keep- 
ing the girl back, “is anything wrong? 
Does it concern my son? You must tell 
me, indeed you must; it would be too 


cruel to leave me in suspense. Has he 
got into trouble—has he?” Mrs. Le- 


fevre spoke shrilly. . 

“ No,” said Lina gravely, almost scorn- 
fully. “What should make you doubt 
him? Weare in trouble,” said the girl. 
“ You need not be unhappy, Mrs. Lefevre. 
It is we who have done you awrong. I 
understood it all by chance.” 

If Emelyn could have seen her face, 
she would have understood it all still 
better than poor Lina, but she was utterly 
bewildered. 

“]T have not seen Hans since the morn- 
ing,” shesaid. “I knownothing.” Then 
with a sudden flash—‘“ Miss Gorges ! 
A wrong? Is it possible that the lease 
——”—Emelyn Lefevre had curious 
and rapid inspirations at times —“ Did 
you find it?” she cried. ‘God bless 
you. Oh! my boy —my boy.” 

“Yes; I found it,” said Lina, in a low, 
shame-stricken voice ; “it had been hid- 
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den for years. You will believe me, 
won’t you? You will tell him to believe 
me?” she said. “That is why I came; 
I wanted him to know that I found it by 
a chance Ps 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Lefevre. 
“Yes, my dear, he will believe you. 
Do not be afraid,” said Mrs. Lefevre, 
and once more she took Lina’s passive, 
cold hand and with some sudden impulse 
bent forward and kissed her. 

Then Lina got up to go away; and as 
she crossed the garden she saw Hans 
coming in at the gate. 
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ENGLAND, from her position and from 
the genius of her people, has always been 
prone to maritime discovery and adven- 
ture, and during the last three centuries 
she has been foremost among the nations 
of Europe in exploring the unknown parts 
of the earth. Britons have been further 
north and further south, and to greater 


heights above the sea on mountain peaks,’ 


than any other people. The sources of 
the Nile and the Niger, of the Ganges 
and the Oxus, were discovered by Brit- 
ons; and their innate love of geographi- 
cal discovery is as fresh now as it was in 
the days of Cabot. Moreover, this ten- 
dency is not confined to a limited number 
of adventurers in each generation, but is 
shared by the whole nation. All England 
watches, with intense interest, the move- 
ments of Baker and of Livingstone, and 
warmly approves any act of the Govern- 
ment, such as the fitting out of the 
Challenger, which has for its object the 
advancement of scientific and especially 
of geographical discovery. Hence the 
expeditions to the Arctic regions have 
always been warmly advocated in Eng- 
land ; and while no service is more popu- 
lar than that connected with the exploring 
of unknown regions, no measures have 
always been more heartily applauded than 
those which have led to the despatch of 
expeditions of discovery. A generation 
has, however, grown up since the last 
Arctic expedition was fitted out ; and this 
once adventure-loving people has looked 
on, with varying feelings, while others 
have been busily striving to complete the 
work in the far north which we have left 
unfinished. This temporary inertness can 
easily be accounted for. The sad disas- 
ter of Sir John Franklin and his gallant 
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following enabled the croakers, who are 
to be found in England as elsewhere, to 
raise the cry of danger with wearisome 
iteration. There was a war, too, which 
rightly absorbed the attention of the 
country, for some years, and other events 
have since filled the public mind. But 
now, at last, the efforts of gallant men of 
other countries and of a few English 
yachtsmen, have drawn public attention 
to Arctic discovery, and a very healthful 
feeling is springing up. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why the useful and hon- 
ourable work of our ancestors in the 
Arctic regions should not be continued 
by this generation. The risks and dan- 
gers are now much less, while the value 
of the results to be attained are enor- 
mously enhanced. It seems, therefore, 
most important that the reasons for advo- 
cating continued North Polar research 
should be generally known, and that the 
character of the service should be under- 
stood. 

Arctic expeditions have been des- 
patched from two distinct motives during 
two epochs of our history. At first they 
were undertaken entirely for commercial 
reasons, to discover new routes to the 
east, and to open up new sources of 
wealth. In the latter object they were 
abundantly successful. It was an Arctic 
expedition that discovered Russia, and 
led to the lucrative trade of the Muscovy 
Company; and the voyages of Hudson 
and Davis gave rise to those whaling 
ventures which materially increased the 
wealth and resources of Great Britain. 
But during the last century the main ob- 
ject of Arctic expeditions has been to 
make scientific researches, and to increase 
the sum of human knowledge. Every 
year the connection between science and 
practical utility becomes more close, and 
hence the importance of research in the 
unknown parts of the earth, apart from 
purely scientific interests, increases year 
by year. It has often been said that the 
search for a North-West Passage was ab- 
surd because ships could never use it. 
Never was there a more ignorant fallacy. 
It has never, during the last hundred 
years, been supposed that a North-West 
Passage could be a highway for trade. 
The search was undertaken, and eventu- 
ally achieved, for the sake of geograph- 
ical discovery, for the sake of all the 
numerous valuable observations in every 
branch of science: a thoroughly practical 
and useful object. 

It is now just a hundred years since 
the second and nobler epoch of Arctic 
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adventure commenced; and the hearti- 
ness with which the Government and 
people of England then, and long after- 
wards, adopted and carried out the pro- 
posals of men of science is a thing that 
ought, in these days, to be pondered and 
laid to heart. In all that is good and un- 
selfish, and has a tendency to produce 
measures alike honourable and useful, we 
of this generation should gladly turn for 
precedents to the administration of our 
ancestors. It is now 1873. Let us turn 
for a noble precedent to 1773. In that 
year the Royal Society applied to Lord 
Sandwich, then First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, to obtain his Majesty’s sanction for 
an expedition to be fitted out to explore 
the North Polar area, urging that such 
discovery would be of service in the pro- 
motion of human knowledge. The wishes 
of the society were immediately complied 
with, and the Government of that day or- 
dered that an Arctic expedition should 
be undertaken “with every encourage- 
ment that could countenance such an 
enterprise, and every assistance that 
could contribute to its success.” Cap- 
tains Phipps and Lutwidge, with the fu- 
ture Lord Nelson as a midshipman, sailed 
to the Spitzbergen seas, and returned with 
a goodly store of scientific observations, 
though unsuccessful in their main object 
of reaching the North Pole. But their 
comparative failure did not damp the ar- 
dour of the English nation, and in 1776 
Captain Cook was ordered to make an- 
other attempt on the Pacific side. Then 
followed the long war, but as soon as 
peace was restored, the consideration of 
the best means of prosecuting Arctic dis- 
covery was resumed. The men_ had 
changed since 1773, another generation 
had risen up, but the Government was 
still animated by the same noble senti- 
ments as regards maritime enterprise. A 
letter was addressed to Lord Melville by 
Sir Joseph Banks in 1817, and the reply 
was that “the Government had deemed 
it their duty, in conformity with the sug- 
gestion of the Royal Society, to give 
orders for the fitting out of four suitable 
vessels with a view of the important ob- 
jects of Arctic discovery.” Inascientific 
point of view these expeditions were 
fruitful of results, including Sabine’s 
most important magnetic observations ; 
as were those which followed them in the 
subsequent years: and in 1826 Lord Mel- 
ville again sanctioned Parry’s gallant 
attempt to reach the Pole by boats and 
sledges. Then there was an interval of 
inaction, but in 1839, when an Antarctic 
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expedition was proposed, the President 
and Council of the Royal Society threw 
themselves unreservedly and with their 
whole weight into the scale, with imme- 
diate and decisive effect. James Ross 
was despatched on his memorable four 
years of fruitful discovery and research. 
In 1845 the Royal Society again urged 
the importance of Arctic research upon 
the attention of Sir Robert Peel’s Gov- 
ernment, and a scientific expedition was 
fitted out under the command of Sir John 
Franklin. 

The gallant explorers who sailed with 
Franklin performed one of the most re- 
markable Arctic voyages on record, and 
doubtless collected a rich store of obser- 
vations. The catastrophe which led to 
the loss of the crews of the Zvebus and 
Terror is not one which can possibly 
again befall an expedition in those re- 
gions. It was not of the nature of a 
hurricane or other unavoidable danger. 
Subsequent experience has taught les- 
sons which enable future explorers to 
provide against a similar mishap with 
certainty. The fatal omission was the 
want of proper dep6ts of provisions so as 
to cover the retreat of the crews in case 
of necessity —a measure of precaution 
which, since that disaster, has always 
been carefully provided for. In Lady 
Franklin’s own words : — 


It would, indeed, be unreasonable, and much 
to be deplored, if the fate of my dear husband 
and his companions were to be made an official 
objection to all future Arctic exploration. 
They met with the unhappy end which too 
often befalls the pioneers of tentative and 
dangerous enterprise. Every succeeding ex- 
pedition sailed with better ships, better equip- 
ments, better charts, better supports, and with 
ever-increasing knowledge; and thus it has 
happened that no naval service on the face of 
the globe exhibits, on the average, so few 
casualties as that in the Polar seas. 


The expedition of Sir John Franklin 
was the last scientific expedition sent by 
Great Britain into the Arctic regions. 
During the thirteen following years, no 
less than fourteen public and private ex- 
peditions were employed in the work of 
searching for the missing explorers ; and 
it is thus that an amount of knowl- 
edge and experience in Arctic navigation 
and Arctic travelling has been accumu- 
lated, which will serve materially to di- 
minish the risks of any future enterprise. 
But scientific exploration has ceased 
since 1845. 

The time has now arrived for resuming 
this truly English work. Mr. Gladstone 
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formed one of the Ministry which, in 
1845, wisely despatched the last scien- 
tific expedition to the Arctic regions ; 
and now the infinitely stronger reasons 
for fitting out one more expedition with 
the same great object, but with more 
knowledge and less risk, are about to be 
submitted to him. 

The considerations of public policy 
which render these expeditions so im- 
portant will doubtless have their full 
weight. They are most popular among 
all classes of the people. The expendi- 
ture they involve is trifling in amount, 
while it is incurred for objects which en- 
sure the hearty approval of the public. 
Above all, Arctic service is most ad- 
vantageous to the navy. But the actual 
work to be done, the tangible results, are 
what it will be the duty of men of science 
to place before the Government and the 
ccuntry. 

The unknown region is of vast extent, 
and it is impossible that its examination 
can fail to add largely to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge. It will be represented 
that the Polar area affords exclusive op- 
portunities for observing the condition 
of the earth’s surface under certain ex- 
treme and singular circumstances, due 
to the relation of this area to the position 
of the axis of revolution of the ter- 
restrial spheroid, and which have to be 
considered, not only with reference to 
the present time, but to the earth’s past 
history. It may be received as certain 
that discoveries will be made in all 
branches of science, the exact nature of 
which cannot be anticipated. Geogra- 
phers will urge that a problem of great im- 


portance and interest will be solved by; 
completing the circuit of Greenland, as-} 
certaining the extent and nature of its, 
‘and the evidence derived from these 


northern coast, and of other land within 
the unknown area; while the hydrography 
of the undiscovered seas has a most im- 
portant bearing on the general question 
of oceanic currents. Meteorologists will 
show that the present state of their sci- 
ence requires a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the motions of the earth’s atmos- 
phere than has yet been undertaken, and 
that for this important object the less fre- 
quented parts of the earth’s surface must 
be studied, as well as the more frequented. 
The climate of Europe in no small degree 
depends on the atmospheric condition of 
the Polar area; so that additions to our 
geographical knowledge of the Arctic 
region, accompanied by observations of 
its meteorology, will afford improved 
means of understanding the meteorology 
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of our own country, and of the earth gen- 
erally. The extension of research into 
the phenomena of magnetism ard atmos- 
pheric electricity, in the vicinity of the 
Poles, can be shown, by physicists, to be 
of much scientific importance ; while in- 
vestigations in all branches of physics 
in the proximity of the Pole, where so 
many of the forces of nature operate in 
an extreme degree, either of excess or de- 
fect, will certainly be followed by the ac- 
quisition of knowledge which can only 
be obtained in such exceptional localities. 
Mr. Norman Lockyer has further pointed 
out that the study of the Aurora, which 
is among the most striking phenomena 
visible on our planet, is almost impossi- 
ble in low latitudes ; while the advance 
of spectrum analysis has given the means 
of determining the chemical elements in- 
volved. All that is now needed is the 
means of applying this description of ob- 
servation ; and this can only be got near 
the Pole. 

Geologists can demonstrate that a 
more complete investigation of the ge- 
ology of the Arctic regions is extremely 
desirable, both for its scientific impor- 
tance, and the value of its practical re- 
sults. Itis certain that a luxuriant and 
highly-organized vegetation of miocene 
age once existed within the Arctic re- 
gions, and its more complete examination 
will throw light on some very important 
inquiries. These questions are the geo- 
graphical distribution of the miocene 
flora as indicated by the agreements and 
differences between the miocene plants 
of the Arctic regions and of Southern 
Europe ; the relation of the miocene flora 
to previous and subsequent vegetation, 
and its bearing on the present geograph- 
ical distribution of plants on the globe; 


plants as to the physical conditions of 
the globe in past geological epochs. It 
is certain that additional localities for 
fossil plants will be discovered, and of 
necessity additional species be brought 
to light, for, in the past, such remains 
have been found as far as explorers have 
penetrated. It will also be of much value 
to have exact observations of the effects 
produced on the rocks by intense cold, 
with reference to the important part ex- 
treme cold must have played in the last 
geological period; and of the extent, 
height, and range of glaciers, their effects 
on the surface of the country, and on the 
different classes of rocks. New Arctic 
fossils may open a new chapter in the 
history of our globe, and the mineralogy 
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of the Greenland continent is most im- 
portant. 

In the opinion of Dr. Hooker, the Pres- 
ident (elect) of the Rayal Society, a com- 
plete knowledge of the vegetation of the 
Arctic regions will throw great light upon 
the geographical distribution of plants on 
the surface of the globe. It would be of 
great interest to ascertain whether the 
miocene vegetation once extended to the 
Pole ; and there is nothing that would 
give greater assistance in solving this 
problem than the expedition to explore 
the region north of Smith Sound. The 
existing flora of Greenland, though one 
of the most poverty-stricken on the globe, 
is possessed of unusual interest. Dr. 
Hooker has shown that it presents the 
following peculiarities : — 

1. The flowering plants of Greenland 
are, without exception, natives of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. 

2. There is, in the Greenland flora, 
scarcely any admixture of American 
types, which nevertheless are found on 
the opposite coast of Labrador and the 
Parry Isles. 

3. A considerable proportion of the 
Greenland plants are nowhere found in 
the New World. 

4. The parts of Greenland south of 
the Arctic Circle, though warmer, con- 
tain scarcely any plants not found to the 
north of that circle. 

5. A considerable number of Scandi- 
navian plants, which are not natives of 
Greenland, are nevertheless natives of 
Labrador and the Parry Islands. 

6. Certain Greenland and Scandina- 
vian plants which are nowhere found in 
Labrador or Canada, re-appear at consid- 
erable elevations on the White, Allegha- 
ny, and other mountains in the United 
States. 

No other flora known to naturalists 
presents such a remarkable combination 
of peculiar features as this, and the only 
solution hitherto offered is not yet fully 
accepted. Botanists, therefore, look 
anxiously to further explorations in the 
northern parts of Greenland for more 
light on the subject, and especially for 
evidence of rising or sinking of the land 
up Smith Sound, and of ancient connec- 
tion between Greenland and Scandina- 
via; also for observations on tempera- 
ture, on direction and depth of transport- 
ing currents, and on the habits of 





ruminant migrating animals, which may 
have influenced the distribution of the 
vegetation by transporting the seeds. | 
Dr. Hooker has also pointed out that the’ 
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existence of ancient forests in what are 
now Arctic regions, and the migration of 
existing flore over land bound fast in 
perpetual ice, appear to call for vaster 
changes than can be brought about by a 
redisposition of the geographical limits 
of land and sea, and to afford evidence of 
changes in the direction of the earth’s 
axis to the plane of its orbit, and per- 
haps of variation in the ellipticity of the 
orbit itself. Great interest also attaches 
to the minute forms of vegetable life 
which swim in polar areas, affording food 
to Cetaceez and other marine animals, 
and which colour the surface of the 
ocean and its bottom likewise. Of land 
plants the lichens and mosses require 
much further collection and study, and 
the Arctic marine flora is most imper- 
fectly known. Thus in the field of bot- 
any the researches of an Arctic expedi- 
tion would bear most important fruit. 

The specific results in zodlogy which 
may be expected from the proposed expe- 
dition are equally numerous and valuable. 
It is known that the Arctic Ocean teems 
with life, and that of the more minute 
organized beings the multitude of kinds 
is prodigious. These play a most im- 
portant part, not only in the economy of 
organic nature, but in the formation of 
sedimentary deposits, which in future 
geological periods will become incorpo- 
rated with those rock formations, whose 
structure has only lately been explained 
by the joint labours of geologists and 
zoologists. The kinds of these animals, 
the relations they bear to one another 
and to the larger animals to whose food 
they contribute, the depths they inhabit, 
their changes of form at different stages 
of their lives, and their geographical dis- 
tribution with reference to currents, are 
all subjects of which very little is known. 
With regard to the larger animals of the 
Arctic zones, a knowledge of their habits, 
and anatomical and physiological investi- 
gations will be most valuable. Interest- 
ing questions will also be solved by the 
examination of the unknown area, with 
regard to the migration of birds. For 
example, Professor Newton has drawn 
attention to one class of birds, the knots 
(Tringa Canutus) which come south in 
vast flocks towards the end of summer, 
and go north in the following spring. 
But they do not stop in any known part 
of the Arctic regions, but fly still further 
north ; and the place of their nidification 
is still unknown. 

It is certain, also, that tribes of men 
have wandered into the unknown area, for 
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traces of them have been found every- 
where along its verge. They may have 
perished or they may survive in the far 
north, but there is no doubt of their hav- 
ing entered the unexplored region from 
more than one point. The condition of 
such isolated tribes, deprived of the use 
of wood or metals, and dependent entire- 
ly upon bone and stone for the construc- 
tion of all implements and utensils, is a 
subject of study with reference to the 
condition of mankind in the Stone age of 
the world; and a comparison of the 
former, as reported by explorers, with the 
latter, as deduced from the contents of 
caves and tumuli, will be useful. 

This very brief sketch of some of the 
results of Arctic discovery proves that 
its objects are of sufficient value and im- 
portance to justify the despatch of an ex- 
pedition. These objects are more defi- 
nite now than they ever were before, be- 
cause the advance of knowledge enables 
men of science to point out, with more 
exactness and precision, the observations 
and researches which will be of the great- 
est scientific as well as practical utility. 
On former occasions it could always be 
said, and with perfect truth, that no un- 
known area of the world’s surface could 
be entered by intelligent observers with- 
out an important addition to the sum of 
human knowledge. This argument must 
also be used now, and it is unanswerable. 
But besides these general grounds for 
Arctic research, specific investigations of 
vast interest can be pointed out, such as 
the advance of knowledge in the various 
branches of science has shown to be 
needed. There are investigations within 
the unknown Polar area which must be 
made, and without which human knowl- 
edge in the departments of geography, 
hydrography, physics, meteorology, geol- 
ogy, botany, zodlogy, and ethnology, will 
be incomplete. . These can be specifically 
enumerated and pointed out, over and 
above the numerous discoveries that can- 
not be anticipated. 

Thus the reasons for the resumption of 
Arctic research are clear and important. 
The only argument that ignorant writers 
have hitherto raised against this national 
undertaking is that the dangers of Arctic 
navigation are so great as to render an 
expedition unjustifiable, even for the at- 
tainment of these scientific results, with 
the additional advantage of giving useful 
employmentto the navy. In other words, 


that this generation of Englishmen is so 
degenerate that work which was eagerly 
sought for by their ancestors, and gallant- 
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ly performed in the days of Hudson, Fro- 
bisher, Davis, and Baffin, as in those of 
Parry, Ross, Franklin, and Back, and still 
later in those of McClintock, Collinson, 
McClure, Osborn, and Richards, must 
now be abandoned on account of the im- 
aginary perils invented by timid and ig- 
norantalarmists: that although it is right 
for fleets of whalers annually to face these 
dangers to obtain supplies of oil for those 
jute manufactories which furnish forth 
cheap carpets and sham cocoa-nut mat- 
ting, they are too terrible for naval men 
and too great to justify their being in- 
curred in the pursuit of knowledge. 

This line of argument is as discredit- 
able as it is baseless. In the first place, 
supposing the dangers of Arctic naviga- 
tion to be as great as they are untruly 
represented to be, life lost in the serious 
pursuit of knowledge, is at least as worth- 
ily sacrificed as in fishing for whales, or 
in any other human occupations which 
involve similar dangers. But it can be 
proved that, owing to the accumulation of 
experience in previous expeditions, and 
to the application of steam and other ap- 
pliances, the risks are much less now than 
they ever were at any previous time, 
and that they are not of a character to 
deter a Government from despatching 
exploring expeditions to face and over- 
come them. 

Of all the seas visited by men-of-war, 
the Arctic have proved the most healthy. 
The precautions necessary for guarding 
against the few evils which man encoun- 
ters in the far north are thoroughly under- 
stood. Of the diseases classed as zymo- 
tic, which swell the bills of mortality in 
England, none are known ; and it is a cir- 
cumstance worthy of note that persons 
who suffered from bronchial affections 
every year in England, were exempt from 
them whilst serving in the Arctic regions. 
Out of eight expeditions employed in the 
search for Sir John Franklin, including 
1878 men, the percentage of deaths was 
only 1.7 per cent. The risk by climate 
and disease which is, therefore, run ina 
voyage to the Arctic seas is not greater 
than that which any of Her Majesty’s 
ships incurs while serving on any other 
naval station. As regards those catastro- 
phes which involve the loss of all hands, 
one has occurred in the Arctic regions 
to a Government expedition during the 
last century, and that was caused by the 
absence of precautions which always can 
and will be provided in future. During 
the same period dozens of such catastro- 
phes have occurred on every other naval 
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station, over and above those caused by exploring steamer would winter, travel- 
the operations of war. Facts, whic ling parties would radiate in all practica- 
cannot be gainsayed, prove that Arc- ‘ble directions over the unknown area. 
tic expeditions do not incur undue|The North Pole will be reached, the 
risks. northern coast of Greenland will be ex- 
In order to secure the great objects of | plored, and the desired results of an 
Polar research it is now the unanimous | Arctic expedition will be secured. 
opinion of Arctic authorities that two | It is in the art of Arctic sledge-travel- 
well-fortified steamers should proceed up jling that modern explorers excel their 
Baffin’s Bay, and as far to the north as! predecessors. This art may be said to 
possible up Smith Sound, whence travel-| have been brought to perfection by Sir 
ling parties would explore the unknown} Leopold McClintock. With the old 
area. As regards the passage through the | voyagers it was barely in its infancy. 
ice of Baffin’s Bay to Smith Sound, thirty- | The discoverers of a ship in the Arctic 
six out of thirty-eight discovery ships that regions are confined to a dotted line of 
have taken that route since 1818 have suc- | coast on the chart, and to a landing here 
ceeded in overcoming the obstructions, |and there at long intervals. But the 
and the failure of the other two was solely | sledge traveller lays down the outline of 
due to ~— begs Hacage too late in = | the .- — investigates its geol- 
season. affin’s Bay is now annua ogy, flora, fauna, and ethnology, and 
navigated by ten or a dozen whalers, aad, ‘observes everything that is worthy of 
since the introduction of steam no casual-|record. The two methods will not bear 
ties have eyes So ye My = m4 a von ee The distance 
age to the entrance of Smith Sound.|from a winter harbour in 83° N. to the 
Here one of the steamers would remain North Pole would be 420 miles, or there 
as a depét vessel, while the other pressed jand back 840 miles. This is a distance 
onwards to the north; and thus all pos- | which has often been exceeded by Arctic 
sibility of any calamity, in the improbable sledge parties belonging to the expedi- 
event of an accident to the advanced ves-|tions in the search of Franklin. A 
sel, would be obviated. The navigation | sledge party led by McClintock walked 
of Smith Sound is now known to be fea-|1210 miles in 105 days, and Mecham 
sible. In 1852 Captain Inglefield reached | went over 1157 miles. 
the entrance and saw an open sea, appar-| It is, however, essential that any effi- 
ently unencumbered with ice, stretching cient Arctic expedition should be fitted 
— os ane of Lye — | out rd the —— and — by 
r. Hayes, in 1560, was not stoppe naval men. private expedition ma 
ice, but bya gale of wind. English wal | go up without much risk on a comin 
ers have since been to the entrance of|cruise, but such enterprises are of little 
Smith Sound, and have seen an open nav-|use. A winter is necessary for a length- 
igable sea extending to the horizon. Inj ened and valuable series of observations, 
1871 Captain Hall, in the “Polaris,” | and for the examination of an unknown 
sailed up the long strait or channel, to|land by sledge parties. In the case of 
the entrance of which alone the name of | large bodies of men passing through an 
Smith Sound is now given, and reached | Arctic winter, naval discipline and naval 
a latitude of 82° 16m. N. without meeting | esprit de corps are absolutely necessary. 
any obstruction, where there was still a| English Arctic authorities have always 
= horizon to the reece be — —— of this ; and the story of 
olaris” is a river steamer of sma aptain Hall’s 7 i i is” 
power, and ill-adapted for ice navigation. bey ain "nie "ae 
If she could make such a voyage with-| United States in the same opinion. 
out difficulty, it may be fairly anticipated | After closely and carefully investigating 
that a properly equipped English expedi-| that story, Mr. Robeson, the Secretary 
tion, under equally favourable circum-/of the United States Navy, has emphati- 
stances, would do more. Moreover the cally recorded his opinion “ that there is 
“Polaris” was safely drifted out again little of either success or safety in any 
into Baffin’s Bay, from a high northern | trying, dangerous, and distant expedition, 
position in the strait. This proves that | which is not organized, prosecuted, and 
the ascertained current keeps the ice in ‘controlled under the sanctions of military 
— and — — _— gp gal a it has been shown that 
venting any prolonged interruption of there is no undue risk or danger to a 
the navigation. From her advanced carefully prepared naval Arctic expedi- 
position, in 83° or 84° N., where the tion, and that the scientific results of 
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such an enterprise are numerous and 
important. 

There consequently only remains the 
question of expense. It is of course 
difficult to draw an exact line between 
work that ought, and work that ought 
not, to be executed at the public expense. 
But it is very certain that, on many 
grounds, the cost of great maritime 
discoveries comes within the line. They 
do so, first, on the ground of invariable 
precedent, and because they can only be 
efficiently achieved with the aid of naval 
discipline, and consequently under Gov- 
ernment auspices. They also come 
within the line because while there are 
frequently differences of opinion respect- 
ing other items of expenditure, the 
people of England have invariably and 
cordially approved of the despatch of 
voyages of discovery. Moreover the 
cost is insignificant in amount, and am- 
ply repaid by the results. The total 
naval expenditure per ton of British ship- 
ping is £1 1s. 11d, and the proportion of 
this expenditure on surveying and scien- 
tific investigation is 2d, and this at a 
period of profound peace. By making it 
4d., the cost of an Arctic expedition will 
be covered twice over. When it is con- 
sidered that this trifling cost will give 
additional employment of a most useful 
kind to the navy, will promote objects 
which have always been popular in Eng- 
land, and will add largely to the sum of 
human knowledge, it seems incredible 
that any considerations should be strong 
enough to withhold the necessary grant. 
Mr. Gladstone, who is now the Prime 
Minister of England, was also a member 
of the ministry which despatched the 
last Arctic scientific expedition. The 
reasons which influenced that ministry, 
in its enlightened policy in 1845, now 
have tenfold force; because subsequent 
experience and improved appliances have 
reduced the risk ; while increased knowl- 
edge in every branch of science has 
given precision to the directions which 
investigation should take. The leading 
scientific societies are preparing to make 
another appeal to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with a view to a resumption of that 
truly national and most useful work, the 
exploration of the unknown region around 
the North Pole; and the subject is sure 
to receive careful and mature considera- 
tion. 
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NINA, THE WITCH. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 


THERE was formerly but one bridge 
for the river of Manneville ; a little primi- 
tive bridge consisting of three broad, un- 
even slabs of stone, resting on two rough, 
unhewn low pillars. It was a tottering, 
unsafe thing, without the shadow of a 
parapet ; but it led to the Passée, and the 
Passée or passage —as its name implies 
—is a shady path that goes on by the 
river-side till it brings you within view 
of the island behind Maitre Salomon’s 
mill. That island is a long, low strip of 
land, all trees, all grass, all verdure, and 
gloomy freshness. It divides the little 
river for a while, then ends as it began — 
in cool, green banks, lying so deep in 
shadow that only at noonday a bright 
sunbeam can steal in among the tall 
rushes and trailing weeds. 

It is a lovely spot ; yet it long bore a 
bad name in Manneville, and the solitary 
thatched cottage that lies half buried 
among the trees remained without a 
tenant for many years after Pére Jean 
was found dead in his bed one morn- 
ing. Pére Jean was supposed to have 
left heaps of buried treasure, and as 
he had neither kith nor kin in Manne- 
ville, every one in the village felt a sort 
of right to his inheritance, and every one, 
after a fashion, tried to get hold of it. 
Treasure-seekers long haunted the island 
stealthily, though the landlord, Maitre 
Thomas Méchin, sternly forbade such in- 
trusion on his demesnes; but of their 
own accord they gave up the fruitless 
search, warned off, it was said, by the 
ghost of Pére Jean himself, whose little, 
sad old face they saw flitting behind the 
trees. And so, guarded by the dead, the 
island was left to its verdure and solitude, 
and every year the trees cast a deeper 
and a broader shadow over the thatched 
cottage that mouldered away to decay, 
still untenanted, whilst birds made their 
nests undisturbed under its low eaves, 
and sang very sweetly to one another in 
the cool, early mornings of the cool 
Norman summer. 

Much amazed was Manneville to learn 
one afternoon that a strange woman and 
her child had moved into the cottage that 
morning. Maitre Thomas Méchin, smok- 
ing on the door-step of his own strong 
stone house by the bridge, chuckled to 
see the idlers of the village go by on their 
way to the island; but he frowned as he 
heard the comments they made on their 
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return. Laure, his neighbour, was es- 
— bitter. That strange woman 

ad such black eyes and large earrings ; 
and then she carried her pitcher on her 
head instead of carrying it in her hand 
like a Christian ; and then the child was 
more like a monkey. 

“ That woman is my tenant,” inter- 
rupted Maitre Thomas, eyeing Laure ask- 
ance. 

* And her child is a monkey,” persist- 
ed Laure. 

“Thomas, go in,” said Maitre Thomas 
to his son, who had just come in from 
school, and stood listening to all this 
with greedy ears. 

Thomas, junior —a slim, wiry lad, with 
keen grey eyes, and a shrewd young face 
—went inas he was told; but he also 
went out by a back door, and, taking a 
round, he made his way to the river. 
When he came in front of the island, he 
found a youthful crowd gaping at the 
plank that had been thrown across the 
stream as a bridge, but not venturing 
upon it yet. Thomas pushed his way 
among the boys and girls, strode the 
plank with the step of a master, and en- 
tered the island whistling. In a moment 
the others were at his heels, and scam- 
pered about the green wilderness, laugh- 
ing and shouting rudely till they came to 
the cottage. The low, damp tenement 
had not yet lost its look of abandonment 
and neglect, and neither in the garden, 
overrun with weeds and nettles, nor any- 
where outside the house, could Thomas 
see the sallow woman who wore such 
strange earrings and carried her pitcher 
in so unchristian a fashion; but in her 
stead he saw the child. It sat on the 
threshold of the open door, with the 
gloom of the low, ill-lit room behind its 
little weird figure. It was a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed child, with a small, sallow face, 
by far too expressive of thought and suf- 
fering for its five or six years of life. It 
wore a shabby black frock, edged with 
scarlet, that had seen better days, and 
when Thomas and the other children 
came up, it was eating some thin looking 
soup from a wooden porringer. 

“It’s a girl,” said Thomas deliberately. 

The child left off eating, and stared at 
him with a frown on her little dark brow. 

“ And it is a witch,” continued Thom- 
as, sententiously. 


“A witch! a witch!” cried all the 
boys and girls behind him. “A witch! 
a witch !” 


The child rose in angry fear, and, rush- 
ing into the cottage, slammed the door 
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violently behind her. But the cry, “A 
witch! a witch!” continued loud and 
shrill, till the cottage window opened soft- 
ly, and a little brown hand flung out a big 
potato at the besiegers. A cry of pain 
declared that this missile had done its 
work. Another potato quickly followed, 
then another, and another again; in 
short, there was a perfect shower of po- 
tatoes that did considerable execution. 

“It is a witch !” said Thomas, retreat- 
ing at the head of his men in some dis- 
may. 

“ Let us fling them back to her,” sug- 
gested a bold spirit ; but before Thomas 
could protest against a course that must 
have imperilled the window-panes of his 
father’s cottage, a tall, dark woman 
strode in amongst them all, pushed 
Thomas aside, gave his right hand neigh- 
bour a cuff, and his left hand neighbour 
another, drove the children before her 
like a flock of. chickens, picked up the 
potatoes, entered the cottage, and bolted 
the door. There was no need to tell 
Thomas and his companions, ‘as they 
recrossed the water in some haste and 
confusion, pushing each other, there was 
no need, we say, to tell them what took 
place when the stranger woman entered 
the cottage. The loud screams of the 
child declared it but too well. 

“T wish I had not called her a witch,” 
thought Thomas, walking faster not to 
hear the little victim’s cries. And very 
sincerely did he wish it when he went 
home an hour later. 

“You have called the strange child 
‘witch,’ ” said Maitre Thomas Méchin in 
cold anger. “Her name is Philippina, 
but lest you should forget it, come up- 
stairs with me.” 

Maitre Thomas Méchin’s method for 
strengthening his son’s memory was of 
the Spartan kind, and so far efficacious 
that the lad never called Philippina witch 
again; but the name clung to her for all 
that. Her mother called her Nina, and 
all Manneville, young and old, Maitre 
Thomas and his son excepted, cailed her 
Nina the witch. 

Maitre Thomas Méchin had quarrelled 
with his only sister when she married 
Lambert the tailor of Fontaine, with 
whom he had disagreed once about the 
cloth of a waistcoat. The quarrel was 
made up when the tailor died, and Ma- 
dame Lambert then came with her only 
child, a girl of sixteen, to pay her brother 
a long visit. Séraphine — high-flown 
names abound in Normandy—was a 
round, rosy, and blue-eyed girl, She got 
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on very well with Thomas, who was just 
then turned eighteen. No more passed 
between them, but all Manneville soon 


knew that if the cousins went about so! 


much tugether, it was because they were 
to marry; and somehow or other, and 
though they never exchanged a word on 
the subject, the young cousins knew it 
too, and liked it, Thomas especially ; and 
liking it, he naturally stuck rather close 
to his pretty cousin. So, ona rainy day, 
when Séraphine sat alone knitting by 
Maitre Thomas Méchin’s open parlour 
window, Thomas, though he had plenty 
to do about the house, no sooner found 
out where she was, than he went in to 
keep her company. He did not say 
much ; Thomas was no great talker, but 
he stood behind her chair whistling soft- 
ly to himself, with his hands in his pock- 
ets. Séraphine was too good a knitter 
to look at her work; she accordingly 
gazed out of the window. The gloomy 
trees of the passée rose against a grey, 
cloudy sky; the stones .of the little 
bridge shone with wet; the heavy rain 
drops fell in the river and made white, 
eddying pools there : anda flock of ducks 
flapped their wings as they went sailing 
by. Séraphine thought the prospect a 
dull one, and somewhat pettishly she 
supposed, “That no one ever crossed 
that bridge.” 

Even as she spoke the solitary figure 
of a girl came out of. the gloom of the 
passée and paused fora moment in the 
middle of the bridge to steady the pitch- 
er she carried on her head. Séraphine, 
who had never seen a pitcher so carried 
before, stared at her amazed. She 
only saw a slender girl of thirteen or so, 
with a slim, straight figure, dark hair, 
and darker eyes, and a pale, serious face. 
As she walked on towards the house, 
Thomas bent forward, and looking at her 
over his cousin’s shoulder, said half 
pleasantly, half banteringly : 

“ Good day to you, Nina.” 

Nina's oe reply to this greeting was 
a flashing look of her dark eyes, and she 
went on in scornful silence. Thomas 
looked after her till she vanished behind 
the house ; then he whistled again. 

“ Why, who is that girl?” asked Séra- 
phine, putting down her knitting, “and 
how she carries her pitcher, and what a 
look she gave you !” 

Thomas carelessly answered that it 
was only Nina, and that she always car- 
ried her pitcherso. They were southerns 


and that was their way. 
“ But what a look she gave you!” 
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“Oh! that was her way too,” answered 
Thomas, as he bade Séraphine look at a 
white duck. But Séraphine wanted to 
talk about the dark girl, and not about 
the white duck. Thomas, however, was 
reticent. Nina’s mother went about the 
country selling tapes and laces, he said, 
and Nina stayed at home and wove, and 
promised to be one of the best weavers 
in Manneville, and never spoke to any one, 
and that was all. 

But it was not all, for presently the 
dark and slender figure of Nina appeared 
again on the bridge, with her pitcher on 
her head. She gave the window a scorn- 
ful look of her dark eyes as she went by, 
then dropped her eyelids, and soon disap- 
peared in the gloom of the passée. Séra- 
phine put down her knitting and looked 
up in her cousin’s face. 

“ Why, that girl hates you!” she said. 

“Let her!” laughed Thomas, and not 
caring to say more, he left the room. 

But the very next day, when he took 
his cousin to the little wood that lies 
midway between Manneville and Fon- 
taine, they came upon Nina again. There 
is a part of the wood where the trees are 
old, and throw a deep, black shadow on 
the ground around them. There, too, the 
brushwood grows high and tangled, and 
the spot has a wild, lone look, from which 
Séraphine was shrinking back with some- 
thing like fear when she suddenly saw Nina 
lying half coiled ona little fagot of sticks, 
and fast asleep. She rested on that hard 
pillow with the fearless abandonment of 
childhood. Her arms were outstretched ; 
her head was thrown back; her breath 
came evenly through her parted lips ; but 
Nina had been crying herself to sleep, 
for her large dark eye-lashes were wet, 
and the tears on her round cheeks were 
not yet dry. 

“Get up, Nina; you must not sleep 
here,” said Thomas, bending over her. 

Nina opened her eyes, gave the paira 
grave look, then closed her eyes again. 
Thomas laughed as he turned away with 
his cousin. That was another of Nina’s 
ways, to fall asleep in the most unlikely 
places, he said. He had often seen her 
lying so close to the river it was a wonder 
she was not drowned; but she was an 
odd girl, and her mother ill-used her. 

“She is a witch,” severely said Séra- 
phine, who had derived her information 
from Laure that very morning. 

“There are no witches,” sharply re- 
plied Thomas. 

“ No witches! why our charmer in 
Fontaine finds them out and ——” 
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* Your charmer is a rogue.” 

“And I say that girl is a witch, and 
Laure says she never goes to mass, never 
says her prayers.” 

“ And I say that Laure is the witch, and 
wants your charmer, Séraphine.” 

Whereupon Séraphine lost her temper, 
and the cousins had their first quarrel. 
They were both sulky at supper that 
evening, and Maitre Thomas, eyeing 
them keenly, asked what ailed them. Be- 
fore either could reply, the kitchen door 
opened, and Laure burst in, like a Greek 
chorus, to supply the needful informa- 
tion. 

“ Never in all Manneville was there 
anything like it,” she cried, raising her 
hands, and turning up her eyes; “ never ; 
a child, a charmer, and —a witch.” 

“What!” cried Maitre Thomas, put- 
ting down his spoon. 

“The garde champétre was called in, 
and the Maire had to put on his scarf, 
and keep the peace; and you must live 
out of the way, not to have heard the up- 
roar it made,” said Laure, still breathless. 
“T shall not sleep a wink to night! A 
witch in Manneville !” 

“A witch,” cried Madame Lambert. 
“ Why do you not send for our charmer? 
When poor dear Lambert died we were 
run over with mice ; we got cats and cats, 
but the mice only drove them all away. 
So we knew we were bewitched, and so 
the charmer - 

“And what about the witch,” inter- 
rupted Maitre Thomas, who heard un- 
usual sounds of loud talking in the 
Street. 

“ Why, Benjamin’s boy has been wasting 
away ever so long,” answered Laure, with 
sudden perspicuity, lest Madame Lam- 
bert should come in with the mice again. 
“ Seeing it was bewitched, Benjamin sent 
for the charmer from Fontaine. He 
came two hours ago and he said the child 
was bewitched, and that the first person 
that should pass by the door without 
stopping was the witch. So Benjamin 
and his wife watched, and who should 
first pass by the door, without stopping, 
but Nina!” 

“What did they do to her?” asked 
Thomas, rising. He looked as cool as 
ever, but his lips were compressed, and 
there was an angry sparkle in his grey 
eyes. 

“ Nothing,” answered Laure. “ They 
had no time. She went by so fast —it 
was dusk too — that they only knew her 
by the pitcher she carried on her head. 
When they thought to pay her out, wicked 
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thing, she was in her island, and as she 
had removed the plank they could not 
get at her. However, they made a fine 
uproar about it, and all that end of 
Manneville turned out, and the garde 
champétre had to meddle, and it is not 
over yet.” 

“Thomas,” said Maitre Thomas Mé- 
chin, to his son, “go and see that they 
don’t do some mischief to the cottage.” 

Thomas left the kitchen without a word 
of reply, whilst his father composedly 
went on with hissoup. Turning his back 
on the village, the young man crossed the 
bridge, and walked rapidly through the 
passée. The night, though moonlit, was 
tempestuous ; a strong gale came from 
the sea, and the tall trees moaned dismal- 
ly, as Thomas walked beneath them. He 
met no one, though when he reached the 
river-bank that faces the island, he saw 
that the grass had been trodden and the 
bushes broken down. The plank was 
gone, but Thomas knew of a spot near the 
dyke of Maitre Salomon’s mill where the 
river is narrow. He found his way to 
this through the underwood, and leaped 
across the stream into the island. It was 
very silent, and the young man was cau- 
tiously making his way towards the glow- 
worm light of the little cottage, when he 
heard a low moaning which seemed to 
come from among the reeds of the river. 
Softly and noiselessly he turned back and 
stole through the rank high grass till he 
came to the spot where the river widens 
into a lake, and there he saw Nina. He 
knew the slender outline of her figure as 
she stood on a rock just above the water. 
The night, as we have said, was tempest- 
uous, and the tall trees tossed their broad 
boughs over the dark surface of the little 
lake. Everything was gloomy and omi- 
nous, but nothing, Thomas felt, could be 
more gloomy or more desolate than the 
mood of the girl before him. She stood 
hending forward, as if that black world at 
her feet attracted her strangely ; then she 
drew back with a low shuddering moan, 
as if she feared it; then she raised her 
hands above her head, in what seemed to 
Thomas a passion of despair, and bent 
again. With a spring he was by her side 
and had seized her in his two strong 
arms. , 

“You shall not do it,” he said, but 
not speaking loud; “ you shall not do it, 
Nina.” 

Amazement at first kept her mute and 
still in his clasp ; but if some serpent had 
stung her, she could not have snatched 
herself more suddenly away from his 
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grasp, or turned upon him more fiercely 
than she did at the sound of his voice. 

“ How dare you!” she cried, stamping 
her foot and shaking back her head in 
wrath so sudden that her loosened hair 
fell round her shoulders. “You have 
made me a byword, so that the very chil- 
dren will not look at me, so that my own 
mother has just hunted me out of the 
house calling me ‘ witch, witch ;’ then how 
dare you come near me ?” 

“ T was a boy, and I have rued it bitter- 
ly,” replied Thomas, sullenly ; “‘ but now 
no one shall harm you, whilst I am by, 
Nina.” 

“Where were you when they threw 
stones at me across the river?” asked 
Nina, bitterly. 

“ Who did ?” angrily asked Thomas. 

“ And what is it to you?” she retorted. 
“Do I want you to defend me! Why, I 
have done you more harm than you ever 
did me,” she added, passing from com- 
plaint to revengeful boasting. 

Thomas could not help laughing. 

“T have,” cried Nina, stung by his con- 
tempt. ‘ Who stole into the school-room 
and smashed your French horn on the 
morning of the competition between the 
band of Manneville and that of Fontaine, 
when every one said, through your fine 
playing, Manneville would win? You had 
called me witch, but I had you there,” 
said Nina, triumphantly. 

“Tam glad to know it was you who did 
that!” remarked Thomas coolly. “It 
vexed me whilst I thought it was one of 
those fellows of Fontaine, but what need 
I care for what a little spiteful thing like 
you has done or can do!” 

The involuntary scorn of his tone 
seemed to madden the child. 

“Ah! but I shall do more,” she cried 
in her passion. “ You have called me 
witch, and I am a witch, and a witch you 
will find me. When you have a trouble 
or a grief, mind you thank me for it.” 

But the angry vehemence of the south- 
ern girl was thrown away on the cool 
Norman youth. He had not an atom of 
superstition in his clear, young brain, 
and with a laugh he answered : “ You are 
no witch, and I am not afraid of you; and 
now let bygones be bygones, and listen 
to me.” 

Before Nina could attempt to escape 
he had seized her in his arms, and hold- 
ing her fast, he resumed composedly: “1 
have done you a wrong, but I will atone 
for it. I will stand between you and 
Manneville. I will take you from your 
mother, who ill-uses you. 1 will be your 
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friend, Nina, and when I marry my cousin, 
you shall live with us, and let any one dare 
to call you witch! But you must alter 
your ways; you must not carry your 
pitcher in that outlandish fashion, and 
you must go to church and be a Chris- 
tian ; and now let us kiss and be friends, 
Nina,” 

For Nina had heard him so patiently 
that Thomas thought he had prevailed 
over this obstinate little maiden; but 
when he bent and thought to kiss her, 
Nina’s teeth, set in his cheek, drew from 
him a sharp cry of pain. 

“ You little traitress,” he cried, shaking 
her angrily, before he released her ; 
“thank your stars that you are a girl. 
Do you know that I could just throw you 
into that water and no one be the wiser ?” 

“Try it,” defiantly answered Nina, as 
she vanished among the trees. “And 
now if I have my scar so will you have 
yours. So I was to have been your 
drudge and your servant, was 1?” 

She laughed a low little laugh, that 
grew fainter in the darkness, then ceased. 
Thomas remained alone in the stormy 
night, with the moon looking down mock- 
ingly at him from the billowy clouds, and 
the trees groaning drearily in the gale. 
He felt his cheek ; it was bleeding, but 
he did not care; he even laughed as he 
walked away. 

“She will not go and drown herself 
now,” he thought ; “ biting me will have 
done that much good. Only what will 
Séraphine say when she sees the mark 
of the teeth ?” 

Séraphine said nothing. When Thomas 
left the house Madame Lambert had _ in- 
sisted on telling her story of the mice ; 
and her brother had spoken of the mice, 
the cats, the dead tailor, and the living 
charmer with such withering contempt 
that Madame Lambert had risen from 
her unfinished supper, and that moment 
departed with her daughter to return no 
more. 

“So that little witch, Nina, has kept 
her word,” thought Thomas, sadly, vexed 
to have lost his pretty cousin. 


Seven years had gone by, and wrought 
their changes. Benjamin’s boy had re- 
covered, thus lowering Nina’s reputation 
as a witch of power. She was as hateful 
as ever in the eyes of Manneville, but by 
no means so terrible ; for a witch whose 
work a charmer can undo is no great 
things after all. She spoke to, and held 
intercourse with no one, but remained at 
home and sat at her loom all the day, 
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whilst her mother went about selling her 
wares. Thomas was now a man of twen- 
ty-five. He looked nearly thirty, he was 
so staid. He was not handsome, but he 
was strong and well-built, and sense and 
will were written in his face. His grey 
éyes seemed to look through you, they 
were so shrewd, but they could be kind 
as well as keen, when it so pleased their 
owner. He had never spoken once to 
Nina since she had bitten him, nor once 
seen his cousin, for the quarrel between 
his aunt and father still held on. And so 
the seven years had gone by when Maitre 
Thomas Méchin and Nina’s mother both 
fell ill at the same time, and to both, 
though neither knew it, illness was to 
end in death. 

Maitre Thomas, however, had his mis- 
ivings, for he wrote to his sister, asking 
er to come and see him, and handing 

the letter to his son, he said one evening, 

“You will marry Séraphine, will you 
not, my boy? You always liked her, and 
you know I wish it.” 

“Very well,” answered Thomas, after 
apause. “1 will.” 

“And if Nina’s mother does not pay 
her rent by next Monday, mind you give 
her notice to quit. I will wait no longer 
for my money,” querulously added Maitre 
Thomas, whose heart still clung to the 
goods of the world he was leaving. “ And 
bid Benjamin’s boy take the letter at 
once; and go down, and stay below, and 
have an eye to Jeaune’s doings, my lad.” 

Thomas so far obeyed, that he went 
down immediately to the kitchen, and, 
putting the letter in the hand of Benja- 
min’s boy, he bade him go off at once 
with it to Fontaine, but instead of re- 
maining to watch Jeanne, the servant’s 
doings —his father had long been a 
widower—the young man went and 
smoked his pipe, a sorrowful one, at the 
parlour window. It was wide open. 
Thomas, as he leaned against it, saw the 
bridge, and that part of the river which 
widens there into a sort of pond, and 
where the water is so soft and clear that 
all the women of that end of Manneville 
came toit to wash their linen. Half a 
dozen were so engaged now: amongst 
them was Laure, who held forth as usual. 
And apart from all the rest, excluded by 
her pride as well as by her name _ for 
witchcraft, was Nina. She might have 
found a spot nearer home to wash in, 
but Nina had a defiant spirit, and she 
chose to brave her foes. The sun was 
nearly setting. The sky was one sheet 
of flame, the trees of the passée looked 
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almost black as they rose against it, the 
uneven stones of the little bridge seemed 
on fite, they were so red, and the water 
of the little river carried liquid gold in 
every one of its ripples; but nowhere 
did the sunset light with a richer radi- 
ance than on Nina’s dark head, and 
charming face. For Nina was beautiful: 
her enemies confessed it, and indeed, 
laid it all to magic art. Nina had philtres 
and washes, they said, which gave her 
dark eyes their splendour, and to her 
cheeks their bloom, pure as that of the 
wild rose. The spot where she knelt 
washing away was so nigh the window 
that Thomas could have counted the 
sprigs of the pattern on the cotton hand- 
kerchief tied round her neck, had he so 
pleased. As to that, he might be count- 
ing them, so fixed and sullen was the 
gaze he fastened on the kneeling girl, and 
all the while, Laure, as we have said, held 
forth, and Thomas heard every word she 
uttered, her voice was so loud and shrill. 
Laure was talking about Pére Jean’s 
buried treasures. Twice, declared Laure, 
the miser’s hoards had been found, and 
twice the lucky finders had been betrayed 
by the old earth-stained silver five-franc 
pieces, which they spent in the shops of 
Manneville, so that, “there goes one of 
Pére Jean’s pieces,” had become a by- 
word. “ But there isathird treasure left,” 
pursued Laure, whilst the listeners all 
heard her with greedy ears, “a potful of 
silver buried under three stones” — 
Laure’s information was both accurate and 
minute — “one black, one grey, and one 
white ; but one should be a witch to find 
the spot, and, thank heaven, 7 am no 
witch.” 

The other women laughed; Nina sud- 
denly raised her head, and doing so, met 
the gaze of Thomas bent full upon her. 
They exchanged one rapid look, then 
each glanced another way. Thomas left 
the window, and Nina, whose task was 
done, rose, crossed the bridge, and went 
home along the passée. 

Nina would have scorned to bite 
Thomas now, but she hated him still, and 
though she was not sordid, she was 
revengeful. Suddenly she paused in the 
path, as there flashed across her mind 
the recollections of a wild hidden nook 
on the island, close to the edge of the 
water, the very spot where she had bitten 
Thomas seven years before. And on 
that spot there were three stones, and 
surely one was black, and one was grey, 
and one was white. What if Pére Jean’s 
treasure were there? Nina’s heart 
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thought. 


the 
mother had never trusted her, and had 
now been speechless for many days. 
Nina knew that she had money some- 
where ; but she knew no more, and had 


leaped wildly at 


been put to sore straits thereby. Her 
debt to the Méchins exasperated her. 
To find money on their land, and pay 
them with it, would be the thing after 
Nina’s own heart. She could not resist 
the temptation, as she crossed over into 
the island, of going to look at the three 
stones before she entered the cottage. 
The blue mists of evening were already 
stealing through the trees; and soft and 
noiseless as they, Nina, having set down 
her burden, glided on till she reached 
the spot. Cautiously she parted the 
tangled brushwood with either hand, then 
started back on finding herself face to 
face with Thomas, who had entered the 
island at the narrow part of the river, 
nigh Maitre Salomon’s mill. 

For a moment each stood still looking 
at the other. They had not exchanged 
one word, good or bad, for seven years ; 
since they had parted on that very spot. 
At length Thomas, as if he had come on 
that errand and none other, said : — 

“Tell your mother that my father wants 
his money before next Monday, Nina.” 


Having said this much, he walked 
away without waiting for her reply. 


Nina too walked away, shivering from 
head to foot. That message from his 
father was a threat, and she must submit 
to the insult. Oh! to give these Méchins 
their money and to find Pare Jean’s treas- 
ure! She revelled as only the poor can 
in the thought. What if she found all 
that gold and silver! But what if Thomas 
was after it too, and had come to identify 
the spot! Should she let him be before- 
hand with her? Nina clenched her little 
hands. Never, if she could help it, 
should he, her enemy, her wronger, en- 
joy that money. Ten times rather would 
she take and throw it into the river than 
let him have it. As soon as it was night, 
and her mother was asleep, she would 
steal out again and look for the treasure. 

It was getting very dark, and Nina 
almost hoped, as she entered the cottage, 
to find her mother in that torpid slumber 
which every day became deeper; but she 
had scarcely opened the door, when even 
in the twilight she could see the sick 
woman’s pale face and glittering eyes. 
She smoothed her pillow, and gave her a 
drink, but her mother remained restless 
and wakeful. 
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Her! lost sight of her kept her back; and it 


was night now, dark night; and at this 
time Thomas might be digging up the 
treasure that lay hidden under the three 
stones, for Nina had succeeded in con- 
vincing herself that it was really there. 
And so she sat, looking at her sick mother 
in a fever that grew hotter and fiercer as 
the night wore on, till suddenly a thought 
struck her. 
“Mother,” she said, starting up from 
her chair, and going up to the sick-bed, 
“we have no money, and Maitre Méchin 
wants the rent. As I was walking by the 
bridge, I overheard Laure talking about 
Pére Jean’s buried treasure. She said it 
was hidden under three stones, one black, 
one grey, and one white; there are three 
such stones close by here, and if I leave 
you now it is to go and try if the treasure 
be there.” 
She stood and waited. Not for an 
answer; none could come, but for some 
token of assent. Her mother gave her 
none, but looked at her with the same 
fixed stare; yet it seemed to Nina that 
something had passed over that wasted 
face, which said that she might go and 
try. 
When the cottage door closed upon 
her, it seemed to Nina that of all the dark 
nights in the year, this was the darkest. 
She had brought no light, lest it should 
betray her, but she had no difficulty in 
finding her way to the spot where the 
three stones lay. She knew it all; many 
and many a time she had brought to it 
her troubles and her grief, telling them, 
in her childish way, to y faithful friend 
the little river. Guided by the low mur- 
mur of the waters, she went on till she 
knew that she was where she wanted to 
be; then groping in the darkness, she 
felt the three stones, and began to use 
the spade which she had brought with 
her for that purpose. The stones were 
not very large, and Nina moved them 
more easily than she had expected. She 
softly put her hand in the hole she had 
made, and uttered a low cry of triumph 
as she felt something lying there. It 
was, it must be, an earthen vessel. She 
lifted it up, and there was a faint chink 
as of silver within it. Beside herself 
with joy, Nina hastened home and broke 
into the cottage, with the cry: “ Mother, 
I have found the treasure! I have found 
i,” 

But Nina’s mother had closed her 
restless eyes at last ; her face lay on the 


Twice Nina tried to escape, ! pillow, still and colourless, and did not 


and twice those watchful eyes that never | waken into consciousness at Nina’s voice. 
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It was as well, for when, trembling with 
excitement, Nina knelt on the floor and 
poured out upon it the contents of the 
earthen pot, she only found plenty of 
mould, a few loose stones, and nine silver 
five-franc pieces, all stained and discol- 
oured. 

Was this Pére Jean’s treasure ? thought 
Nina in blank disappointment. She had 


expected heaps of coined money, and| 


she got nine silver pieces. Yet, as she 
counted them one by one and cleaned 
them in her apron, Nina thought better 
of her find. It was not much, but it 
would pay the rent; and then she had 
found it on the land of the Méchins, and 
in some manner had taken it from them. 

With the first blush of dawn Nina stole 
out. She wanted to replace the three 


stones ; also she was not without the. 


vague hope that some of Pére Jean’s five- 
franc pieces might have remained in the 
hole where the pot had been. But when, 
after walking through the heavy dew, she 
came to the spot still sleeping in gloomy 
morning freshness, she found Thomas 


standing there, looking moodily, thought | 


Nina, at the broken earth and scattered 
stones. On hearing her, he raised his 
keen grey eyes, and bent them on the 
girl’s soft dark face, so soft spite all its 
scorn of him —the scorn of a heart that 
might have loved much, if wrong had not 
embittered it early. 

“ Nina,” he said, speaking first ; “ what 
brings you here? Why have these 
stones been disturbed ?” 

“Ah! Why, indeed!” And 
laughed a low clear laugh of defiance. 

“Do not forget the rent,” said Thomas 
somewhat sternly. 


she 


Nina put her hand in her pocket, | 


took out six five-franc pieces, and placed 
them in his hand without a word. 
Thomas bit his lip, and muttering some- 
thing about giving her a receipt the next 


day, he turned his back upon her, and | 


walked away. 

Nina’s heart swelled with triumph as 
she looked after him. There remained 
very little to her of Pére Jean’s treasure 
now; but what~-matter? he had come 
there for it, he knew that she had been 
beforehand with him; he knew that she 
had got the hidden hoard, and he would 
never know how small a hoard it was 
after all. But were those nine pieces all 
indeed that the old miser had hidden in 
the island? If she looked, could she not 
find more, only where should she look? 
And so Nina went on, self-questioning 
and castle-building, tif she entered the 
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cottage and started back with a low cry 
as her mother’s dead face lay before her 
on its white pillow in the morning light. 

That same evening Maitre Thomas 
Méchin died, without having seen his sis- 
ter, who neither came nor answered his 
letter; and the next day landlord and 
tenant were buried in the little churchyard 
of Manneville. 

All that Maitre Thomas had, and it 
was worth having, went to his only son, 
as Manneville knew ; but Manneville did 
not know that in her mother’s mattress 
Nina found a little bagful of silver pieces, 
the savings of a lifetime, and plenty of 
handsome and valuable gold jewelery, the 
heirlooms of an old decayed family. 
| Many things were out of order in the 
farm, and Thomas found plenty to do. 
Nina, too, returned to her weaving, and 
led a lonely life in her green island, like 
|a young Circe. “But she was known, 
‘thank Heaven,” as Laure piously said. 
| The young men of Manneville could not 
help giving the beautiful girl longing 
| looks, but her evil name kept them aloof 
from Nina the Witch. She and Thomas 
rarely met now, and so time wore on, and 
days, and weeks, and months passed 
away. 


” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


THE profession of literature has rarely 
had a more honourable representative 
| than the Poet Laureate, Southey. As the 
' Laureate, he wrote poems which are un- 
| worthy of him, as a politician he made 
many egregious blunders, and his parti- 
sanship exposed him while living to con- 
siderable obloquy. We know now, how- 
ever, what all his contemporaries could 
not know, that the faults of Southey are 
comparatively venial, and that his virtues 
deserve the highest admiration. The 
record of his life, with all its errors, has 
been inconsiderately laid bare to the pub- 
lic, but, while it exposes much that was 
rash and presumptuous and some weak- 
nesses that ought never to have been 
known beyond the family circle, it shows 
too, beyond all controversy, the noble 
nature of the poet, his high courage, his 
unswerving rectitude, his almost unex- 
ampled benevolence, his strong aftec- 
tions, his generous and ungrudging ap- 
preciation of contemporary genius. No 
mean jealousy of the great writers who 
made the early part of this century so fa- 
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mous ever disturbed the peace of South- 
ey, and if some of the satisfaction he 
evinced sprung from the profound con- 
sciousness of his own worth, it must be 
allowed that he was never eager to snatch 
the prizes to which he thought himself 
entitled, and was always ready by word 
and act to magnify the achievements of 
his friends. 

The most ambitious and the most volu- 
minous author of his age, Southey was 
also one of the least popular, and time, 
instead of changing the national verdict, 
as he anticipated, has apparently con- 
firmed it. His vast epics, the acorns 
which he planted when his poetical con- 
temporaries, as he said, were sowing 
kidney-beans, are not the trees whose 
majestic proportions win our admiration 
or to whose shade we willingly resort ; 
his bulky histories of Brazil and of the 
Peninsular War stand upon our shelves 
unread ; his Doctor, that strange jumble 
of humour and nonsense, of learning and 
simplicity, of literary strength and weak- 
ness, is read chiefly by the curious ; his 
Naval History of England is a dead 
book, so is the Colloguies,; the Book of 
the Church is not dead, but it is not pop- 
ular, and probably the only works which 
keep Southey’s name before the latest 
generation of readers are the biographies 
of John Wesley and of Lord Nelson. 
Failure then, if any trust may be placed 
in the verdict we have recorded, is writ- 
ten upon a large proportion of Southey’s 
work. It is sad to state this after read- 
ing the innumerable passages in his cor- 
respondence in which he foretells the 
plaudits of posterity, and it is all the sad- 
der when we remember that while living 
he knew but little of the commercial suc- 
cess which so many writers less compe- 
tent and less worthy have achieved. 

It is especially unfortunate for the 
memory of Southey that his career has 
been recorded by an incompetent bi- 
ographer, and his correspondence pub- 
lished by an injudicious editor. The 
theme was a noble one, for no man ever 
lived a more honourable and consistent 
life ; no author ever did more to dignify 
his profession. The materials too were 
ample, for Southey, though never prone 
to talk (he said once that Coleridge’s gar- 
rulity had taught him to be silent), poured 
out all his feelings in letters to his 
friends. The task, it is said by Mr. Fors- 
ter, would have been undertaken by Sir 
Henry Taylor, “whom Southey had sin- 
gled out as the one man living of a 
younger generation whom he had taken 
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into his heart of hearts ;” but a dispute 
arose which imposed silence upon that 
distinguished writer, and a monument 
worthy of Southey remains still to be 
erected. The thought of what we might 
have had if the author of PAzlip Van Ar- 
tevelde had been entrusted with the work 
makes us all the more Gissatisfied with 
what we possess. With every wish no 
doubt to do justice to his father, it has 
been the son’s misfortune to produce in 
six volumes an enormous mass of ill-ar- 
ranged matter, commencing indeed with 
the poet’s birth and terminating with his 
death, but having no other claim to be 
called a “Life” of Southey. To this 
lumber there is no index, so that the 
critical reader, as he wanders helplessly 
through the pages, is forced to remember 
the author of his misery at every turn. 
This is not all; Southey’s son-in-law, 
the Rev. J. Wood Warter, has produced 
four volumes of correspondence, also 
without an index, which contains 
many letters that ought never to have 
seen the light, some parodies of Scrip- 
ture utterly unworthy of Southey, and 
some editorial comments which can only 
be characterized as exquisitely foolish. 
Mr. Warter is careful to let his readers 
know that he is a man of learning, well 
read in German literature, and not un- 
versed in Danish and Swedish lore, but 
whatever his learning may be, he lacks the 
common sense and the critical judgment 
required of an editor, and has therefore 
done little more by way of assisting the 
reader to form a just estimate of Southey, 
than to heap up additional lumber which 
he must turn over unaided. All this is 
eminently unlucky for the poet’s fame. 
The veneration of his relatives has pre- 
vented them from seeing the injury they 
have done him, partly by an inability to 
use wisely the manuscripts at their dis- 
posal, and mainly by preventing the 
work from being done by more compe- 
tent hands. For the truth is, that no 
one can properly estimate Southey as an 
author without becoming acquainted with 
himasaman. For along life he dedi- 
cated himself to literature with a devotion 
which no disappointment could check, 
no difficulty daunt. With his vigorous 
intellect, his vast memory, his persistent 
resolution, and with a faith in his own 
powers strong enough to produce faith in 
others, there can be no doubt that in any 
of the beaten tracks upon which men 
pick up fame and wealth Southey might 
have won both. Tall in person, hand- 
some in face, of quiet, gentlemanly man- 
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ners, with a head upon his shoulders 
which was the envy of Lord Byron, 
Southey in the start of life had many out- 
ward advantages in his favour which no 
one can afford to despise. Add to these 
gifts a healthy body and a disposition 
free from the least tendency to dissipa- 
tion or extravagance, and it is easy to 
see that a man so gifted, and with a 
character so firmly knit, might have made 
a distinguished name in any calling. 
The dream of Southey and Coleridge. 
known as Pantisocracy, has been told so 
often that it need not be mentioned here. 
In early life both the poets were full of 
visionary schemes, and both by their 
early marriages to the Misses Fricker 
may be said to have been willfuly im- 
provident. Southey, it will be remem- 
bered, was indebted to the help of Joseph 
Cottle for the sum required to buy a 
wedding-ring, which the young wife, re- 
taining her maiden name, hung round 
her neck, while her husband parted with 
her at the church door to spend six 
months with his uncle, Mr. Hill, chap- 
lain to the factory at Lisbon. The young 
poet had just completed his twenty-first 
year when this important event took 
place. It must have seemed at the time 
to any person of mature judgment an act 


of supreme folly, but thanks to Southey’s 
high integrity of purpose and to a cour- 
age which no difficulties could shake, it 


turned out happily enough. No man 
ever had a more faithful helpmeet, no 
woman a more affectionate and consid- 
erate husband. The first days of their 
union were full of privations. Southey 
was not willing to gain his fortune in any 
ordinary professional channel. He hated 
London and all large cities; he madea 
trial of the law and pronounced the pursuit 
detestable ; he commenced the study of 
medicine, and found “ medical studies of 
all others most unfavourable to the moral 
sense ;” he declined from conscientious 
scruples to take Holy Orders; but he 
made at length what he fondly terms 
* one happy choice,” and _ betook himself 
to literature as his business in life. ‘ No 
man,” he said, “ was ever more contented 
with his lot than I am,” and in spite of 
constant difficulties he remained faithful 
to his choice. The struggle was a se- 
vere one, but Southey, while considering 
himself a heaven-born poet, trusted more 
to his industry than to his genius for the 
support of his family. His poems might, 
assuredly would, make him immortal, of 
this he never doubted for a moment, but 
present necessities demanded literary 
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work of a less lofty kind, and if the poet 
indulged in splendid dreams he never al- 
lowed them to interfere with the daily 
drudgery which was to produce the daily 
bread. 

At the age of thirty we find him settled 
at Greta Hall, and there, for nearly forty 
years, he laboured at his calling witha 
hopefulness and assiduity that was well- 
nigh unparalleled. Sir Walter Scott was 
probably as industrious as Southey, and 
both of these illustrious men were remark- 
able for the careful way in which they 
husbanded the odd moments which most 
of us are apt to waste; but much of 
Scott’s work, unlike Southey’s, was not 
done at the desk, but while riding on 
horseback, or walking silently by the 
banks of his favourite river, or vigor- 
ously wielding his axe in the plantations 
at Abbotsford.. Scott, at the busiest pe- 
riod of his life, moved constantly in so- 
ciety, flitted frequently from the country 
to Edinburgh, discharged his official 
duties, wrote his wonderful books; su- 
perintended his estates, and lived among 
his people so as to be almost regarded 
by the poorest of them as a blood-relation. 
In his prime he was, as he himself re- 
lates, a desperate climber, a bold rider, a 
deep drinker and a stout player at single- 
stick. Every moment of his time was 
occupied, but there was considerable 
variety in the occupation. He was a 
clerk of session, a landed proprietor, a 
diner-out, an influential citizen with 
public duties to perform, as well as a 
poet, a novelist and a man of letters. 
Southey’s life ran in a much narrower 
groove. He went but rarely into society ; 
scarcely knew by sight any of the country 
people living near him; never rode on 
horseback; took no outdoor exercise 
save that of walking, and this often from 
a mere sense of duty and with a book in 
his hand ; and, although living in one of 
the loveliest spots in all England, and 
not insensible to its charms, preferred 
the shelves of his library to the finest 
prospect in the world. He found his 
relaxation where he found his daily 
labour, within the walls of his study. 
“1 can’t afford,” he wrote, “to do one 
thing at a time; no, nor two either; and 
it is only by doing many things that I 
contrive to do so much; for I cannot 
work long at anything without hurting 
myself, and I do everything by heats; 
then, by the, time I am tired of one, my 
inclination for another is at hand.” 

Southey was, as we have said, an affec- 
tionate husband and a fond father; and 
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whenever in his correspondence he|recognition which was his due as the 
alludes to his home happiness it is with a | greatest poet of the age, Southey, like 
tenderness and warmth of feeling that} Coleridge, expressed his admiration of 
are eminently beautiful. Moreover, he/his friend and neighbovr in no niggard 
was a constant, and at all times, noble/terms. This noble triumvirate, by the 
friend, ready even when in straits himself | way, reminds us that probably not since 
to help with money or with his pen those | Shakespeare’s day have three men of 
who were more straitened. No one ever |equal mark lived together on terms of 
acted better the part of the good Samari-|intimacy and affection. Landor called 
tan, and while he never forgot a benefit them “three towers of one castle,” and, 
received, it would seem as if his own |as all the world knows, they have been 
magnanimous charity had no place in his | absurdly classed together as forming a 
memory. The story of his life abounds | school of poetry. In a measure, indeed, 
in instances of the most generous self-|every poet influences his fellows, and no 
denial, and of a steadfast goodness of;man, however original his genius, is 
heart which never shrank from the de-| strong enough or self-contained enough, 
mands made upon it. Heavily burdened|to take a completely independent path. 
as he was with work, he was continually | Scott, it is evident, owed a debt to Cole- 
accepting fresh literary labour in order | ridge ; Coleridge, strange to say, derived 
to benefit others; nor was this all, for | some of his early inspiration from Bowles ; 
he received under his own roof his wife’s | Byron, the poet of passion, owed much 
widowed sister, Mrs. Lovell; and when|to the meditative muse of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, in that strange waywardness |and Wordsworth himself, although but 
of mood which his vice of opium-eating | slightly affected by the works of his 
can alone explain, deserted his wife and| brother poets, sometimes caught their 
children, it was with Southey that they |notes and was under the spell of their 
found a home. There is a beautiful| genius. Southey, who possessed a fatal 
anecdote given by Lockhart of a poor | facility of verse-making (he had written 
music-master offering Scott all his savings |more than 30,000 lines before he was 
in the hour of his adversity; a similar|nineteen), paid chief homage, as other 
story may be told of Southey, who, when poets have done, to the transcendent 
his friend May, an early benefactor of|imagination of Spenser, whose Faery 


the poet, fell into difficulties, sent him|Qweene he read through thirty times, 
more than 600/., which was all the money|and of contemporary poets he showed 


he possessed. If the poet had strong/most regard to Wordsworth and to Lan- 
and generous affections he was also a dor. He acknowledges, also, that he 
good hater, but this feeling was shown | derived much benefit from Cowper and 
to principles rather than to persons, and | “more from Bowles,” and he appears to 
if, which was not seldom, political animos-| have caught his unfortunate fancy for 
ity led him to write bitterly against his|unrhymed stanzas from a Dr. Sayers, 
antagonists, there was not one of them|whose name is probably unknown to 
for whom, after the moment of writing,}modern readers. But he belonged to no 
he retained ‘an unkindly feeling. It is | school, and whatever may be his ultimate 
said that he seldom spoke harshly of any | position in English poetry, it is one which 
man with whom he had once conversed ; | has at least the merit of being indepen- 
he had too large a heart for petty animos- | dent. 

ities, and he was wholly free from envy.| In later life Southey seems to have 
At the time when a whole year’s sale of | discovered that he was less likely to be 
a ponderous epic failed to produce the|remembered for his poetry than for his 
poet 5/., Scott was gaining his thousands, | prose, but in early manhood it was asa 
but not a word of bitterness falls from} poet that he anticipated earthly immor- 
Southey on this score ; and the praise he | tality and a monument in St. Paul's. . 
bestowed on his contemporaries, a few} And it is curious to note how he followed 
of them more distinguished than himself, | his vocation as a poet with the steady 
but the larger number men of far inferior | business-like regularity which marked 
power, is frequently more generous than | his ordinary engagements with the book- 
just. Although not, as we have said,a/sellers. “I had rather leave off eating 
sociable man, he had the good fortune to} than poetizing,” he said, and so he tagged 
know intimately most of the illustrious} verses and ate his daily meals with a 
authors who made the early part of this |similar regularity. With this difference, 
century so famous, and long before} however, that he was a moderate eater 
Wordsworth had received the public'and a most immoderate rhymester. 
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“What a pity,” he said, at two-and-)the best English poem that has left the 
twenty, “that I should not execute my/press since the Paradise Lost, indeed 
intention of writing more verses than this is not exaggerated praise, for unfor- 
Lope de Vega, more tragedies than Dry-| tunately there is no competition.” That 
den, and more epic poems than Black-|the poem would “stand and flourish” 
more,” and many years afterwards he|he had no doubt, but after the lapse of 
told a friend that he had had a plan of | more than seventy years the poet’s opin- 
making every important mythology the | ion of his work has not been ratified by 
basis of a narrative poem, adding that if|the public. It is possible that the re- 
Thalaba had been more successful he|search and studious labour he expended 
should have accomplished his whole; upon the work coloured his estimate of 
design, and produced such a poem every |it. The reader, however, who cares little 
year. Indeed, it is painful to think of| for such labour, will probably judge that 
the extent to which Southey might have|the action of the poem is languid, the 
burdened the world with poetry if cir-! plan ill-considered, and the descriptions 
cumstances had been more favourable, | often tedious, that the flowers, although 
and all the more painful when we remem-| not sparsely scattered, are half choked 
ber that this unhappy facility of verse-! and half concealed by the rank growth of 
making, which seemed independent of! weeds. And yet it is with some hesita- 
season and of place, instead of adding to} tion that he will form this opinion of a 
his poetical reputation has done much to| work which was applauded by Davy, 


diminish it. Southey based this reputa- 
tion upon his epics, and epic poetry, like 
wine, unless of the finest quality, is com- 
paratively worthless. The epic and the 
drama afford scope for the most exquisite 
and the most precious expression of the 
poetical intellect ; but in works of this 
class there is no room for inferiority. It 
may be possible to write poems not of 
the highest order, which shall afford 


permanent delight; and many a simple 
piece of verse, owing to some dainty 
turn of thought, or choice rhythmical 
melody, lives in the memory a joy for- 


ever. The short lyric poem is remem- 
bered because it soothes the ear and 
touches the heart, and gladdens us with 
beauty of form; but the epic poet, like 
the dramatic poet, has a high argument 
to sustain for a lengthened period, and 
to succeed in doing this demands genius 
of the noblest order as well as the con- 
summate taste of a great literary artist. 
Therefore it is, that the world knows 
only three or four epic poets, and among 
these there is no place for the author of 
Madoc or of Roderick. 

Southey’s first and boyish epic, Foan 
of Arc, contains some beautiful descrip- 
tive passages, and some lines remarkable 
for their pathos ; the reader will be struck 
also with the author’s facility of versifica- 
tion —a dangerous gift as possessed by 
Southey, who lacks that mastery of lan- 
guage which leads the great poet as 
though by instinct to express his thoughts 
in the most perfectly fitting words. 

Madoc, his second epic, received the 
warmest praise —of its author and of a 
few of the author’s friends. “ William 
Taylor has said,” writes Southey, “it is 








which Walter Scott read through four 
times, and which kept Charles Fox up 
until after midnight. 

Southey had but little ear for harmony, 
and it was therefore all the more unfor- 
tunate for his fame that he elected to 
write his 7a/aba in a novel metre which 
is without the dignity of heroic blank 
verse, or the soothing, satisfying charm 
of rhyme. Landor saw his friend’s mis- 
take in this respect, and observed very 
justly: “ Are we nota little too fond of 
novelty and experiment, and is it not rea- 
sonable to prefer those kinds of versifi- 
cation which the best poets have adopted 
and the best judges have cherished for 
the longest time ?” But Southey, on the 
contrary, was well pleased with his ex- 
periment, thinking that while it gave the 
poet a wider range of expression, it sat- 
isfied the ear of the reader. So far is 
this from being the case, that no one fa- 
miliar with the lovely harmony of Shel- 
ley’s verse, or with the delicate music of 
Coleridge, to say nothing of earlier and 
later poets, is likely to gain delight from 
the strange and fitful, and sometimes jar- 
ring notes of Southey. But there is 
strength in his verse if not harmony, and 
Thalaba, while it has its wildernesses and 
arid deserts, can also boast, as indeed all 
Southey’s epics may, many a fair scene of 
richness and beauty. Splendour of dic- 
tion and felicity of description occur fre- 
quently, but frequently also the action 
halts, the verse drags and the reader feels 
inclined to resign himself to slumber. 
On the whole, perhaps, the erudition lav- 
ished on the poem is more striking than 
its poetical wealth, and it is sometimes a 
relief to turn aside from the text to the 
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curious and highly entertaining notes 
which serve to illustrate it. Southey him- 
self judged Roderick to be the finest of 
all his poems, and Landor in writing to 
him said, “ There is no poem in existence 
that I shall read so often.” Charles 


Lamb, however, an admirable judge, and | 


Wordsworth also, preferred The Curse of 
(chama, and without endeavouring to 
compare the value of the two works, there 
can be no doubt that they are the poet’s 
greatest and least wearisome efforts. It 
is singular that in none of Southey’s epics 
are there passages which lay hold of the 
memory and become as it were a part of 
one’s life. No doubt, the first considera- 
tion of the poet should be to have a 
worthy action, and the more he strives 
after this object, the less will he concern | 
himself with the beauty of particular pas- 
sages, but the lack of what may be called 
“ beauties’ in Southey’s poetry is due, 
we think, less to the severity of his taste 
than to the diffusiveness of his style, 
which has, as it were, no points for the 
memory to lay hold of. With all their 
deficiences, however, the student of Eng- 
lish poetry can never pass by with indif- 
ference these elaborate productions, but 
he is not likely to agree with Macaulay 
that Southey’s poems taken in the mass 
rank far higher than his prose works. 


Among the minor poems of Southey a 
few must be pronounced successful. Zhe 
Holly Tree; The Old Mawn’s Comfort; 
My Days among the Dead are past ; The 
Battle of Blenheim, and one or two more 
short pieces have a place and deserve to 
keep it in most selections of English 


poetry. His sonnets, with, perhaps, one 
or two excepticns, are comparative fail- 
ures, for Southey’s style, which at its 
best is diffusive, and at its worst sprawl- 
ing, lacks the terseness and concentration 
demanded of the sonnet writer. The 
odes which, as Laureate, it was his voca- 
tion to write, were as useful or useless as 
any of the Court paraphernalia of the 





time. They served their. purpose, but) 
their value was contemporary with the. 
event that produced them, and it would | 
have been better for Southey’s fame if) 
they had been respectfully buried out of | 
sight instead of being only half interred | 
in the ten volumes which contain his! 
poetical works. But his_ ballads, gro- | 
tesque, weird-like,- sometimes horrible, | 
have an attractive power which lays hold | 
of the reader. ‘“ Masterpieces of fantas- | 
tic beauty,” Mr. Forster calls them ; too! 
high praise, perhaps, but the best of them | 


are thoroughly good things in their way, 
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original in conception and highly charac- 
teristic of the writer. All his life long 
Southey was fond of writing nonsense 
verses as well as nonsense in prose; he 
was fond also of dealing with melancholy 
subjects in a comical fashion, fond of 
such reading as relates to the supernat- 
uraland to the unnatural. He would have 
delighted, we think, in Hawthorne’s ro- 
mances and in the ghostly ballads of his 
contemporary Justinus Kerner, whose 
works he does not appear to have known. 
He would have read also with a keen cu- 
riosity of the marvellous phenomena 
vouched for by the spiritualists. The 
ballads, which were mostly written in 
early life show the bent of his mind in this 
direction. Thus one of them tells the 
story of a woman in whose body the 
Devil walked for two years after she was 
dead, so that none suspected but that she 
was still alive. 


Yet never to Donica’s cheeks 
Returned their lively hue ; 

Her cheeks were deathly white and wan, 
Her lips a livid blue — 


and when at length she stands by her 
lover’s side at the altar — 


That instant from her earthly frame 
A demon howling fled, 

And at the side of Eberhard 
The livid corpse fell dead. 


In another ballad, Rudiger, a strange 
knight, alights from a boat drawn by a 
swan in a silver chain and wins the heart 
of a fair maiden living on the banks of 
the Rhine. He has purchased prosperity 
from an evil spirit by the promised sac- 
rifice.of his first-born child, and when by 
the wife’s prayer the knight’s attempt to 
give it up to the demon is defeated — 


The mother holds her precious babe, 
But the black arms clasped him round, 

And dragged the wretched Rudiger 
Adown the dark profound. 


One of the best known of Southey’s 
ballads is “The Old Woman of Berke- 
ley,” a ghastly story of a witch who when 
upon her death-bed begs that her son the 
monk and her daughter the nun may be 
fetched with speed. They bring with 
them the holy sacrament, at the sight of 
which the Old Woman shrieks in despair. 
“ Take it away,” she cries, while her lip 
trembles with agony and the sweat runs 
down her brow. She then confesses that 
she has rioted in all kinds of sin, has 
sucked the breath from sleeping babes, 
called the dead from their graves, and 
anointed herself with infant’s fat. Little 
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hope that one who has troubled the dead 
man’s grave shall find rest in her own! 
Nevertheless, she begs her children to 
sprinkle her shroud and coffin with holy 
water, to fasten her stone coffin with iron 
bars and chain it with three chains to the 
church floor, to see that fifty choristers 
defend her bier day and night with holy 
hymns, to toll the church bells, to bar 
the church-door after evensong, and to 
do this for three days and nights till the 
fourth morning, and then peradventvre 
she may rest in her grave. All is done 
according to the Old Woman’s_re- 
quest. The priests pray, the choristers 
sing, the bell tolls loud, and the monk 
and the nun tell their beads through the 
first night, but in spite of all they hear 
the fiends outside making a hideous roar. 
On the second night the tapers burn dis- 
mally and biue. 


And yells and cries without arise 

That the stoutest heart might shock, 

And a deafening roaring like a cataract pour- 
ing 

Over a mountain rock. 

Terrible in the din, but louder and 
louder rises the song of the choristers, 
and the fifty priests continue their prayers 
until morning light. The third night 
strokes as of a battering-ram shake the 
church-door ; the bell-man can toll the 
bell no longer, the monk and nun forget 
their beads, the choristers’ song ceases, 
the lights are extinguished, the door is 
burst open. 


And in he came with eyes of flame, 
The Devil to fetch the dead, 

And all the church with his presence glowed 
Like a fiery furnace red. 


He laid his hand on the iron chains, 
And like flax they mouldered asunder, 
And the coffin-lid which was barr’d so firm, 
He burst with his voice of thunder. 


And he bade the Old Woman of Berkeley rise, 
And come with her master away ; 

A cold sweat started on that cold corpse, 
At the voice she was forced to obey. 


She rose on her feet in her winding sheet, 

Her dead flesh quivered with fear, 

And a groan like that which the Old Woman 
gave, 

Never did mortal hear. 

Then she follows her master to the 
church-door, where stands a black horse 
upon which the Devil flings her, leaping 
up in front. 

And away like the lightning’s speed they went, 
And she was seen no more, 
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Southey wrote a parody of this tale en- 
titled “The Surgeon’s Warning,” and a 
strange story it is. A “ Resurrection 
Man,” when he is dying, is terribly afraid 
that since he has rifled so many dead 
men’s graves he will never have rest in 
his own, so he entreats his friends to 
bury him in lead and in a patent coffin — 


If they carry me off in the patent coffin, 
Their labour will be in vain ; 

Let the Undertaker see it bought of the maker, 
Who lives by St. Martin’s Lane ; 


which was done accordingly, and how it 
came to pass that in spite of this precau- 
tion, the surgeon’s bones were not al- 
lowed to rest in peace, is told with mi- 
nute and unsavoury particularity. 

The story of Hatto and the rats, so 
admirably sung by Southey, is familiar to 
every one, for have we not all seen the 
tower in which the wicked Bishop thought 
to escape from the judgment pronounced 
upon him? In vain, however, for the 
army of rats swam the river by myriads, 
and climbed the shore, and made their 
way to the tower. 


Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 


| And faster and faster his beads did he tell, 


As louder and louder, drawing near, 
The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 


And in at the windows and in at the door, 
And through the walls helter-skelter they pour. 
And down from the ceiling and up through the 


oor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and 
before, 
From within and without, from above and 
below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 


They have whetted their teeth against the 
stones, 

And now they pick the Bishop’s bones ; 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him! 


In several of the ballads the Devil 
plays a conspicuous part, for Southey, 
although after early life orthodox in creed 
and a sound Churchman to boot, treated 
the evil spirit with contemptuous pleas- 
antry as a goblin or imp of darkness 
rather than as a being to be abhorred and 
dreaded of all Christfan souls. Among 
his poems of this class 7he Pious Painter 
and Cornelius Agrippa are perhaps the 
cleverest. Very admirable too is the 
short and spirited tale of St. Romuald, 
which opens with a Frenchman stopping 
at an inn door and asking the landlord 


whether the holy saint was still to be 


found in his cell, to which the man 
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replies sadly that he has left the neigh- 
bourhood. And then the innkeeper de- 
scribes St. Romuzald’s sanctity as proved 
by his love of dirt, and relates the fierce 
conflicts he had with Satan, who used to 
maul him like a Turk — 


— quoth the traveller, “wherefore did he 
cave 
A flock that knew his saintly worth so well ?” 
“Why,” said the landlord, “sir, it so befell 
He heard unluckily of our intent 
To do him a great honour: and you know, 
He was not covetous of fame below, 
And so by stealth one night away he went.” 


“What might this honour be?” the traveller 
cried ; 
“ Why, sir,” the host replied, 
“We thought perhaps that he might one day 
leave us; . 
And then should strangers have 
The good man’s grave, 
A loss like that would naturally grieve us, 
For he’ll be made a saint of to be sure — 
Therefore we thought it prudent to secure 
His relics while we might ; 
And so we meant to strangle him one night.” 


The love of the incongruous, of the 
mystical, of the ridiculous, was as much 
a part of Southey’s nature as the sober 
melancholy and the calmsightedness 
which led him at the height of his pros- 
perity to write mournfully of life, and to 
took forward to the grave with hope. 
Overflowing as he was with intellectual 
activity, and possessing the frolicsome- 
ness of spirit which most men leave be- 
hind them with their boyhood, his tears 
were drawn forth even more readily than 
laughter, and if there is comparatively 
little pathos in his writings, his life was 
marked by the deepest feeling, and by a 
mournful tenderness as beautiful as it is 
affecting. It is probable that he instinc- 
tively avoided pathetic subjects when 
writing poetry, and that he did so in 
later life may be judged from the follow- 
ing beautiful stanzas, written in 1829 : — 


Nor marvel you if I prefer 
Of playful themes to sing, 

The October grove hath brighter tints 
Than Summer or than Spring. 


For o’er the leaves before they fall 
Such hues hath Nature thrown, 
That the woods wear in sunless days 

A sunshine of their own. 


Why should I seek to call forth tears? 
The source from whence we weep 
Too near the surface lies in youth, 
In age it lies too deep. 


As a poet, Southey cannot be classed 
with the great English Masters; as a 
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prose writer, his manly, simple, flexible 
style may be regarded as a model. In 
reading his books, the attention is not 
immediately drawn to the form of the 
composition, as in the case of such man- 
nerists as Lord Macaulay and Mr. Car- 
lyle, but when it is examined it will be 
found to fulfil admirably the purpose of 
the writer. 

“The reason why so many persons 
write ill,” he said, “is because they think 
it necessary to write a style something 
different from the common speech.” 
Southey was in no danger of falling into 
an error of this kind. He used the 
simplest words to express his thoughts, 
and it is never possible to mistake his 
meaning. No modern writer that we 
know of states facts more clearly or more 
honestly, but the judgment which he 
draws from his facts is often curiously 
perverse. The power of forming a wise 
judgment was not one of Southey’s intel- 
lectual privileges. Like his friend Lan- 
dor, he had the peculiarity, as Mr. Fors- 
ter has pointed out, of putting the im- 
agination and passions in the place of 
reason and of thinking thus and thus by 
the mere force of his will and pleasure. 
“It was not ill said by an acute observer 
who knew them both, that their fault'was 
not that of blindness to the truth so much 
as that of indifference to give it welcome 
unless as a discovery or possession of 
their own.” This is true jwe think, but 
true in a larger degree of Landor than of 
his friend. Southey had strong feelings, 
and reached his decisions by their help. 
He had not time to think out any subject 
calmly, and he was far too impetuous to 
judge of any serious questions impartially. 
That the opinions of his early and ardent 
youth were not those of his mature man- 
hood, can excite no wonder. Most men 
of original power pass through one or 
more mental revolutions before they find 
rest for the intellect and the heart, and 
to this rule Southey formed no exception. 
His fault lay in his unwillingness to grant 
to others the freedom of which he had 
made such ample use himself; but his 
integrity, so often questioned in his life- 
time, may now be regarded as unim- 
peachable. “He has convinced me,” 
wrote a shrewd observer, “ of the perfect 
exemption of his mind from all dishon- 
ourable motives in the change which has 
taken place in his practical politics 
and philosophy,” and the publication of 
Southey’s correspondence has _ confirmed 
the judgment of Crabb Robinson. There 
are some illustrious men who are never 
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rash in speech, and who speak and write 
to their intimate friends with the most 
circumspect wisdom. They rarely make 
a mistake, or commit an absurdity, their 
propriety is exquisite, and when they die 
it may be safe to produce their corre- 
pondence without much editorial super- 
vision. Southey was not one of these 
men ; he wrote often rashly and thought- 
lessly, and his hasty words, which ex- 
pressed in many instances a momentary 
prejudice of feeling, have had the misfor- 
tune to be stereotyped in print. “In 
days of old,” he once wrote, as if antici- 
pating the injury that would be done him, 
“when an author was dead and buried, 
Reqguiescat in Pace might have been writ- 
ten on his tombstone : but those days are 
past, and he must expect now to be dis- 
sected and embalmed, to have his rags 
presented as relics, and to be canonized 
by his devotees.” The “rags” have 
been zealously flaunted by Southey’s 
“ devotees,”’ but there is some comfort 
in the thought that, thanks to the mode 
of preservation, they have failed to attract 
attention. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
reckless opinions are to be often found in 
his published works as well as in his cor- 
respondence, and thus it has come to pass 
that the most trustworthy of writers is at 
the same time the least satisfactory of 
guides. Thus, for instance, he does not 
scruple to assert in print that the Polliti- 
cal Economists “are to the Government 
of this country such counsellors as the 
magicians were to Pharaoh; whosoever lis- 
tens to them has his heart hardened ;” and 
he terms the Wea/th of Nations “a tedi- 
ous and hard-hearted book, greatly over- 
valued even on the score of ability.” He 
denounces our manufacturing system as 
a pest to society, which debases all who 
are engaged in it ; he declares that “ the 
Protestant cause sustained more injury 
from the English Puritans than from all 
the efforts of Spain and Austria com- 
bined, and of France also, when France 
put forth its strength against it;” and 
that the Puritans should be held up “to 
contempt and infamy and abhorrence.” 
And again and again the liberal-minded 
reader is moved to something like con- 
tempt, or aroused to fierce anger, by the 
extravagant and narrow opinions put forth 
by Robert Southey. And yet Southey 
could write, expressing herein a feeling 
of which many of us have been conscious, 
“| have an instinctive horror of bigotry. 
When Dissenters talk of the Establish- 
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Churchman, and when I get among Hizh 
Churchmen I am ready to take refuge in 
Dissent.” On some points, it is but fair to 
add, Southey was in advance of his age. 
He writes wisely in many places of the 
imperative necessity of a national educa- 
tion, and he was one of the first to press 
upon the public the services that might 
be rendered by Protestant sisters-of-mercy 
and by ladies properly trained as hospi- 
tal nurses. 

In the Preface to the collected edition 
of his poems, Southey remarks that it 
was the greatest of all advantages to him 
to have lived more than half his life in 
retirement, conversing with books rather 
than men; but the reader who follows 
the poet’s career will probably arrive at a 
precisely opposite conclusion. “ Beware 
that you be not swallowed up in books,” 
wrote John Wesley, and this assuredly 
was in many respects the misfortune of 
his biographer. ‘“ He was never happy,” 
said Rogers, “except when making or 
reading a book ;” and so inveterate was 
this love of solitary study, that in society 
Southey, feeling he had little conversa- 
tional power, would “ roll himself up like 
a hedgehog.” Solitude may have many 
advantages, but it is scarcely calculated 
to produce breadth of thought or freedom 
from prejudice; and Southey, brooding 
tenderly and constantly over the wealth 
of his own mind, was not likely to dis- 
cover its deficiencies. He needed col- 
lision with other intellects; but this 
salutary contact with his fellows he dis- 
liked, and, as much as possible, avoided. 

If we reckon his Quarterly Review arti- 
cles, Southey produced in all nearly two 
hundred volumes, in itself a small library. 
Many of these works are more likely 
to be consulted than to be read; while 
some on which the writer set most count 
must stand, it is to be feared, on the 
shelves which contain (to use Lamb’s 
familiar epithet) the books that are not 
books. Southey’s magnum opus, the 
History of Portugal, was destined never 
to be finished, but a portion of this vast 
undertaking, the Aizstory of Brazil, was 
accomplished to the entire satisfaction of 
the historian, who said that ages hence it 
will be found among those works which 
are not destined to perish, and be to the 
Brazilians, when they shall have become 
a powerful nation, what the work of 
Herodotus is to Europe. The prophecy 
cannot be contradicted, but it may fairly 
be questioned, and when we remember 
how many prophecies Southey made in 


ment they make me feel like a High/{his life-time, which have turned out to 
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be delusions, it is not unreasonable to! prodigious acquisitions, is notably exhibit- 
conjecture that this will also prove a|edin Zhe Doctor, a book which charms 


blunder. The History of Brazil was an 
enormous achievement, but it was labour 
ill-bestowed, and Sir W. Scott character- 
izes it wisely, when he says, in writing to 
the author, “ A more faithless and worth- 
less set than both Dutch and-Portuguese 
I have never read of, and it requires your 
knowledge of the springs of human ac- 
tion and your lively description of ‘ hair- 
breadth ’scapes’ to make one care 
whether the hog bites the dog or the dog 
bites the hog.” 

Still less satisfactory in its results was 
the toil bestowed by Southey on his Hés- 
tory of the Peninsular War, a work 
which has been since accomplished with 
consummate ability by a military histo- 
rian. The Duke of Wellington spoke of 
Southey’s History as wholly inadequate 
and as displaying gross ignorance, which 
was likely enough in matters of military 
detail, and here too, as in so many of his 
works, he wasted his strength and wea- 
ried the reader’s patience by a display of 
useless erudition. Well would it have 


been for Southey’s fame had he attended 
to the wise axiom of Dryden, which 
that great poet, by the way, sometimes 
forgot himself: “An author is not to 


write all he can, but only all he ought.” 
The truth is, and scores of instances 
might be cited in proof of it, that the 
Poet-Laureate, with all his ingenuity and 
learning and perseverance, and with a 
literary ability that might have enabled 
him to put what he knew in an attractive 
form, missed the mark again and again. 
He could not, for the life of him, dis- 
tinguish between the topics to which he 
was specially attracted and the subjects 
likely to interest the public; he even 
thought that he had power to command 
attention whether his readers wished to 
attend or not. Sometimes he hit, as it 
were, by accident on a theme which was 
fitted for popularity. The Life of Nelson 
is as beautiful a specimen of biography 
as we possess in the language, and for 
this fascinating work we are indebted, in 
a measure, to the publisher as well as to 
the author. Southey, though rebelling 
against the imposition, was happily re- 
stricted within certain narrow limits. 
He could have made the book, he said, 
ten times as long, and there can be no 
doubt that if he had had his way he 
would have done so and have spoilt it. 
His love of digression, of ingenious tri- 
fling, and of exhibiting in a half-serious, 
half-grotesque fashion the results of his 





and annoys the reader by turns. “ How 
beautiful!’ he exclaims on reading one 
page: “How horribly wearisome!” he 
sighs out on turning to the next. On the 
whole, perhaps, the fatigue predominates 
over the pleasure, although there are 
moods of mind, moods of happy indo- 
lence for which there is little space in 
the busy lives of most men, in which this 
medley of humour, nonsense, and wis- 
dom may prove a grateful opiate. It has 
been said with some truth of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s singularly clever novels, that they 
may be taken up at almost any time with 
pleasure and laid down again without 
serious regret, and perhaps a similar criti- 
cism may be passed upon Zhe Doctor. 
In its best chapters it is eminently good, 
but it will 4eef, and no anxiety is felt to 
follow continuously the writer’s footsteps. 
Open on any page, and some beautiful 
thought, or quaint suggestion, or gro- 
tesque anecdote will attract attention, 
but the reader is not allured on by what 
he reads, and deems it but little conse- 
quence on which page he may alight. 
We said that Ze Doctor may, to certain 
persons and in certain moods of mind, 
prove an agreeable sedative, but just as 
there are people who become excited in- 
stead of soothed by opium, so there are 
readers, we suspect, whom this strange 
book will irritate almost beyond endur- 
ance. The preface to Wordsworth’s 
Excursion gave William Blake, the poet- 
artist, a stomach complaint, which nearly 
killed him ; Zhe Doctor, with its imperti- 
nent digressions and its perpetual move- 
ment towards a point it never attains, 
might produce a nervous attack. 

The great charm of Southey’s style, 
and his consummate skill as a biographer, 
are perhaps best displayed in the Zzfe of 
Wesley ; but there, too, his want of log- 
ical power is everywhere apparent. The 
facts which he states with scrupulous 
fidelity often palpably contradict the in- 
ferences he draws from them. Nor is 
this all; for the opinion of the writer, as 
given on one page, is sometimes entirely 
opposed to the opinion he utters on an- 
other, and at variance with his known 
principles. “QO dear and_ honoured 
Southey,” writes Coleridge, “this, the 
favourite of my library among many fa- 
vourites; this, the book which I can 
read for the twentieth time with delight, 
when I can read nothing else at all; this 
darling book is nevertheless an unsafe 
book for all of unsettled minds. How 
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many admirable young men do I know, 
or have seen, whose minds would bea 
shuttlecock between the _battledores 
which the bi-partite author keeps in mo- 
tion!” 

The truth is that Southey has the art 
of relating facts delightfully, and he re- 
lates them with the most scrupulous hon- 
esty, but when he leaves this firm ground 
and tries to fulfil the part of a philosoph- 
ical historian, the weak side of his in- 
tellect becomes apparent. His intuitions 
are often right, his deliberate judgment, 
if such it may be called, is frequently 
wrong. Southey acknowledges that he 
could not stand severe thought, and in- 
deed he was too busy a man in his pro- 
fession to be a profound thinker. 

Southey’s contributions to the litera- 
ture of English poetry are not many ; but 
they are so able that it is to be deplored 
he did not carry out his intention of con- 
tinuing the A/zs¢ory left so imperfect by 
Warton. His knowledge of the subject 
was immense, and he might have pro- 
duced a narrative full of critical and bio- 
graphical interest and written in the 
purest English, which would have formed 
a text-book for students. His Life of 
Cowper, although in parts a little languid 
and diffusive, shows how admirably 
Southey could write about poets and 
poetry ; but in this department of litera- 
ture, as in others, he appears to have ex- 
pended much comparatively useless 
strength. “This wa’s partly owing to his 
singular kindness of heart, which led him 
again and again to befriend those who 
needed help and deserved it. Southey, 
for example, by his friendship for Kirke 
White while living, and by the publication 
of his Remains after his decease, pro- 
duced an interest in that young poet, 
which, to judge from the poems he left 
behind him, was far beyond his de- 
serts. The Lives of Uneducated Poets is 
another work, written with a benevolent 
object, which, if looked at apart from the 
kindly purpose of the writer, must be re- 
garded as waste labour; but while we 
regret that the claims upon Southey pre- 
vented him oftentimes from accomplish- 
ing the work for which he was most fitted, 
it is pleasant at the same time to remem- 
ber how ready he ever was to sacrifice 
personal aims to generous and self-deny- 
ing labours. 





Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


With these actions the life of Southey 





was crowded and ennobled. He said 
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many a bitter thing in his day, made rash 
statements, uttered opinions of men and 
measures which will not bear a moment’s 
examination ; but he never knowingly did 
an unjust act, or shirked an obvious duty. 
To use a homely saying, his heart was 
all along in its right place ; and if, as a 
politician and theclogian, he sometimes 
indulged in what may be called feminine 
passion, the noble life he lived was one 
of the manliest, and is even more worthy 
of a place in the memory of Englishmen 
than his great literary achievements. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


NARRATIVE OF PRINCE CHARLIE’S 
ESCAPE: 


BY ONE OF HIS COMPANIONS, 


[EpinsurGu, September 9, 1873. 

S1r,— The Manuscript narrative of the es- 
cape of Prince Charles Stuart, by John Mac- 
donald, one of his compznions, of which a 
copy follows, is the property of the Misses 
Macdonald of Dalilea, granddaughters of the 
author, and was intrusted to me bythem. I 
have transcribed the MS. carefully, verbatim 
et literatim, and have merely added an intro- 
duction and conclusion, partly from informa- 
tion I already possessed, and partly from that 
furnished to me by the family. Of the au- 
thenticity of the MS. itself, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt. The appearance of the 
original MS., which was in my hands for some 
time, carries truth in its face, and I know that 
it has been in the possession of the author’s 
descendants from his death to the present 
time, having been always prized by them as an 
interesting family relic. —I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, GEORGE SKENE.] 

To THE Eprtor or ‘‘ BLackwoop.”’ 





Amip the wildest scenery of the West 
Highlands, and just on the boundary-line 
that separates the counties of Argyll and 
Inverness, lies the sequestered sheet of 
water known as Loch Shiel. Even in 
that land of lakes and rocky mountains, 
it would be difficult to find a more strik- 
ing landscape than is afforded by that 
lonely lake. Hemmed in, throughout the 
most part of its extent, by high mountains 
of the most picturesque forms, the op- 
posite heights approach so near, that al- 
though the lake at their foot is upwards 
of twenty-six miles in length, it never at- 
tains even to one mile in breadth. This 
wild glen was in former days, and indeed 
still is, the home of a family of the name 
of Macdonald, who possessed a consider- 
able extent of property in the neighbour- 
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hood, comprising Dalileaand Glenaladale lie,” is preserved as a cherished heirloom 
on the lake shore, Glenfinnan at its head, | by its fortunate possessor. In the imme- 
and the farm of Borradale on the shore of diate neighbourhood of Loch Shiel, at the 
Loch-nan-Ua. These different parts of foot of Glenfinnan, a monument, sur- 
the property were frequently occupied by mounted bya statue of the Young Ad- 
members of the family, as circumstances | venturer, has been erected. by Mr. Mac- 
might render convenient, and, as was donald of Glenaladale. It occupies the 
usual in other Highland families, the dif-, exact spot where Charles Edward un- 
ferent occupants were then distinguished | furled his banner on August 19, 1745. In 
by the names of their residences. A) this neighbourhood also there was 
green island in the lake, known as St. brought to light a few years ago, a most 
Finian’s Isle, has been the burial-place of interesting memorial of the unfortunate 
the race since they first settled there, and Prince’s wanderings, after the final de- 
is covered with the memorials of the struction of his hopes of success in his 
dead. Besides the natural beauty of its 'expedition on the field of Culloden. As 
scenery —in which this estate is hardly will be seen hereafter, the Prince was for 
equalled, certainly not excelled, by any some time in hiding in the neighbour- 
other in the Highlands —an interest of a| hood of Loch Shiel, and it has been re- 
different kind attaches to it, from the fact, | membered ever since that time that he 
that both the commencement and the and those with him found it expedient to 
close of the romantic expedition of Prince cross the loch, in order to proceed to 
Charles Edward Stuart took place within | new quarters. The Argyll militia, how- 
its bounds. At the farm of Borradale, |! ever, were then patrolling all round the 
that daring adventurer first set foot on |loch, and had destroyed all the boats, in 
Scottish ground ; in Glenfinnan he raised | order to prevent the fugitive party from 
his standard and assembled the clans who | crossing. In these circumstances, the 
took arms for the restoration of their an-| party having found a large oak-tree ina 
cient roya! line; and at Borradale, again, |favourable position, felled it, and hol- 
he succeeded in baffling his enemies, and | lowed the trunk, partly with their axes 
embarking on board of the French man- | and partly by fire, as many savage tribes 
of-war that carried him from the country. | are in the habit of doing, till they had 
On the outbreak of the insurrection of | produced a rude imitation of a canoe, of 
1745, the ClanRonald, to whom the Mac- | the kind known in America as a dig-out. 
donalds of Loch Shiel belonged, took an | This primitive boat they then conveyed 
active part on behalf of the House of |at midnight to the lake shore ; and being 
Stuart, bearing their full share of all the | afraid to use oars, lest the sound should 
difficulties and dangers of that unfortu- | betray them to their watchful enemies, 
nate campaign. A hundred and twenty- | they laid the Prince at full length in the 
seven years have elapsed since the fatal boat, and entering the water themselves, 
battle of Culloden terminated the last at-| swam across the loch, dragging the boat 
tempt of the Highlanders to place their after them. Having thus effected the 
ancient royal House on the British throne. | desired passage, they sank the boat, at a 
The chief incidents of the expedition of | place called Camus Blain, nearly opposite 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and of; St. Finian’s Isle. Here the boat lay 
his own romantic adventures, after the under water for a hundred and nine years, 
final dispersion of his adherents, are | till 1855, when a gamekeeper of Mr. Hope 
known to every reader of our history, and | Scott’s, known in the neighbourhood as 
are generaliy regarded as no more than an | Black John, brought it again to light. It is 
interesting episode in our national an- now in the possession of Colonel Robert- 
nals, and a remarkable instance of the! son Ross of Glen Moidart. The account of 
devoted affection of a primitive people to its construction above given was derived 
the desc.ndant of their ancient kings. | from the grandson of the man who made 
In the Highlands, however, the recollec- /it, and who is still alive, or at least was 
tion of the “’45” is something very dif-| recently so. It is difficult to conceive a 
ferent from this. Even to this day, every | more interesting memorial of the dangers 
incident in the personal history of those |and difficulties to which the fugitive 
devoted men who strove to cut a path for Prince was exposed than is afforded by 
their Prince to the British throne, is re-| this old canoe. 
membered, and related by their descend-| At the time when Charles Edward 
ants as an honour to the family, never to | landed at Borradale, that farm was held 
be forgotten. Every relic. even remote-| by a gentleman named Angus Macdon- 
ly connected with “* Bonnie Prince Char-'ald; whilst that part of the property of 
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the family which was situated on the 
shore of Loch Shiel was held by his 
nephew, generally known as Macdonald 
of Glenaladale. Macdonald of Borradale 
had two sons, Ronald and John. Of these, 
the younger, John Macdonald, having 
shown a greater taste for learning than 
was then common in the Highlands, had 
been sent for his education to the then fa- 
mous Scottish College at Ratisbon. On the 
outbreak of the insurrection, young John 
left the college and hurried home. He 
joined the Highland army at Perth, serv- 
ing along with his cousin Glenaladale, 
who was a major in the ClanRonald regi- 
ment, and who had proclaimed Prince 
Charles Edward at Perth. John Mac- 
donald was noted in the army for his 
eminently handsome figure, and for his 
striking resemblance to the Prince him- 
self —a resemblance the effect of which 
was enhanced by the foreign air and ac- 
cent he had contracted at Ratisbon, and 
which was so strong that the young 
Highlander was ‘frequently mistaken for 
the Prince himself. 

Through the whole of the romantic 
campaign which followed, John Macdon- 
ald bore his full share ; and on the march 
to the fatal field of Culloden he was one 
of those to whom the Catholic priest ac- 
companying the army administered the 
sacrament, in anticipation of the bloody 
conflict which all knew to be inevitable. 
On that fatal day to the hopes of the 
Stuarts, his cousin Glenaladale received 
three severe wounds, but John himself 
escaped unhurt ; andas soon as he found 
it in his power, he joined the fugitive 
Prince, whom he accompanied through 
the greater part of his wanderings, and 
was finally only prevented from following 
his master to France by a severe attack 
of fever. On parting with him, however, | 
the Prince gave him his gold-headed 
cane as a remembrance and acknowledg- 
ment of his devoted loyalty, telling him at 
the same time that it was the only valu- | 
able property he had left. Of this cher- | 
ished relic the family were afterwards | 
deprived by an unfortunate accident, to 
their great and lasting regret. After the | 
final escape of Prince Charles Edward, | 
and the restoration of peace to the High- 
lands, John Macdonald occupied himself 
in writing memoirs of different parts of 
the campaign, in which he had borne so 
active a part, a task for which his Ger- | 
man education rendered him peculiarly | 
well qualified. Of his MSS. some were | 
sent by himself to Home the historian, | 
who had applied to him for information ;! 
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another was given by him to his relative, 
Sir John M‘Gregor Murray, and cannot 
now be found; but one remained in the 
possession of his descendants, by whose 
kind permission it has now been printed 
verbatim, et literatim. It is a curious 
and most interesting document. Of its 
authenticity, that it really is what it pro- 
fesses to be —a narrative by an actual 
companion of Prince Charles of what he 
himself saw and experienced during that 
wonderful escape —there cannot be a 
shadow of doubt. Independent of the 
fact that it has never been out of the 
hands of the author’s family, the very 
paper and ink on and in which it is writ- 
ten refer it at once to the middle of the 
last century as the date of its compo- 
sition, The author speaks of himself 
frequently in the first person; and the 
quaint and often ungrammatical style 
and irregular spelling are exactly what 
was to be expected from John Macdon- 
ald, a man of considerable education, but 
one whose native tongue was Gaelic, and 
who in writing English was in fact using 
what was to hima foreign language. Be- 
sides, the simple and unaffected manner 
in which the incidents are narrated bears 
unmistakable evidence that he was mere- 
ly recording what he himself remembered, 
without any thought of its ever becoming 
public. 


A TRUE AND REAL 
CHARLES STUART’S 


STATE OF PRINCE 
MIRACULOUS ES- 


CAPE AFTER THE BATLE OF CULLOD- 
DEN. 
Wuen the Prince at the battle of 


Cullodden perceived and that the horse 
he rod was wounded, and any stand he 
and his smal force could make was need- 
less, he made off, accompanied by two 
Irishmen, Mr. Sullivan and O'Nicl, his 
aid de camp, and few more, and took litle 
or no rest till they arrived at Glenbiestle 
in Arasaig, which is a pendicle belonging 
to the ffarm of Borradil. Being the 
place he first landed in the continent at 


|his arrival, he rested there three nights 


before a_ sufficient boat, belonging to 
John M*Donald, son to Old Borradil, 
was procured to transport him to the long 
Island of Uist, in view to get some vessel 
at Stornway to carrie him to France, and 
for that purpose send the Mr. Sullivan, 
his Aid du camp, to Stornway, where he 
found one, but would not wait the Princes 
coming, therefore made off with himself, 
and landed safe in France. 

Being in this maner disappointed, he 


“ 
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thought proper to risk his person in the 
hands of Cianranald’s people in South 
Uist, who gave him all the aid and 
assistance in their power, till such time 
the country was surrounded by his 
enemies; then clearly perceiving the 
impossibility of escaping, he was advised 
to go to Clanranold house, in Benbecula, 
twenty five miles from the place he then 
was at, and endeavour to ferrie to the 
Isle of Sky, accompanied by the then 
Miss Flory M‘Donald; and he, under 
the name of Miss Bety Burk, and her 
servant-maid, effected there escape, and 
arrived safe at Kingsbrough, in Troter- 
ness, parte of Lord M‘Donald’s estate. 
There Miss Flory M‘Donald parted with 
him. 

After some rest there, he proceeded 
to M‘Leod Rasa’s familie, where he 
was received with the greatest kindness 
and friendship. After an night’s rest 
there, he was sent under the care of 
Malcom M‘Leod to the care of one John 
M‘Kinon, alias John M’‘Rorie vic Lach- 
lan in M‘Kinon’s estate, who next night 
conveyed him to the Laird of Moror’s 
ffarm in the mainland, and he beged of 
Moror to send a sure guide with him to 
his faithfull old Landlord (this is what he 
allways termed my father) to Borradil ; 
after his arrival there, the old Gentleman 
and his two sons, Ronald and I, received 
him with all the marks of friendship and 
Respect, and gave our word of honour 
we would use our utermost to save him 
in spite of all his enemies; and that we 
depended on Divine Providence that he 
would grant him and us health, strenght, 
and vigour to endure all the fatigue and 
hardship necessary for that purpose. 

As the Prince at all times entertained 
the greatest regard for Mr. M‘Donald’s 
of Glenaladil’s integrity and capacity in 
aideing him as far as in his power, he 
ordered me to goe directly to him and 
acquaint him of his present situation, and 
hoped he would meet him and his present 
smal Company in the woods of Borradil 
next night. 

After Glenaladil considered the mes- 
sage, he looked upon it exceeding hard 
to depart from his wife and five prety 
weak children, and his great stock of 
catle were before then taken awy by the 
enmie; and haveing received three bad 
wounds at Cullodden, of which one of 
them was not then fully cured ;, notwith- 
standing these consideration he despised 
them, and thought it his duty to grant all 
the aid and assistance in his power to 
save a poor distressed Prince, notwith- 





standing of the great temptation of thyrty 
thousand pound stel promised by govern- 
ment to any that should deliver him up. 
Though Glenaladil and his old uncle 
Borradil, with his children, were in the 
greatesst distress for want of any support 
at the time, two nights thereafter he 
appeared at the place appointed with the 
above party. They proceeded next morn- 
ing to M‘Leod’s Cove, upon a high preci- 
pes in the woods of Borradil, where they 
all deliberated what steps they would 
take for there safety; few days after 
they visibly saw the whole coast sur- 
rounded by ships of war and tenders, as 
also the country by other military forces ; 
then it was determined to use all efforts 
to depart out of the country, and began 
there march that very night, and came 
the length of Meoble, in the brays of 
Moror, where the old gentleman Borradil, 
and his soon Ronald, took there leave of 
him. The Prince then, accompanied 
only by Glenaladil, and his brother John 
and I, made streight for the brays of 
Glenfinen, which is parte of Glenaladil’s 
estate. To our great surprise we found 
that place surrounded by three hundred 
of the Enemies. Then we came to a 
resolution to departe the country for 
some time ; and for that purpose sent an 
express to Donald Cameron, Glenpean, 
an aged gentleman, to meet us at Corrour, 
in the brays of Moror, which accordingly 
he did; we proceeded under night till 
sunrise next morning, to the top of a 
high mountain laying between Locharkeig 
and Lochmoror head, a camp of the 
enemy laying on each side of us, and two 
different camps of the military before us. 
In the course of three nights we passed 
by four camps and twenty-five patroles, 
and some so nigh us that we heard them 
frequently speaken, without any food 
farther than a smal slice of salt cheese, 
and aboundance of water. 

The Thyrd morning we arrived near 
the top of a high mountain near Lochurn 
head, and found there a bit hollow ground, 
covered with long heather and brenches 
of jung birch bushes, where we all five of 
us lay down to rest, almost fainting for 
want of food; these severe tryals and 
circumstance drew many heavy sighs 
from his poor oppressed heart. I in- 
formed him then that I had a leepy of 
groaten meal wrapt up in a Nepkin in my 
pocket, which, when I produced, made 
alwast alteration in the counteinance 
of the whole of them. Come, come, 
says he, let us, in Gods name, have a 
share ; never was people in more need. 
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I expect soon to meet with plenty; so I we left it, and none of the gold; pro- 
divided the whole of it between us five; ceeded then about midnight to the boy’s 
and they began to chat and crak heartily, | father’s house, who at the time was sound 
after our refreshment. We perceived | sleeping, called him out, fairly told him 
fourty of the military, with a Captn as|what happened; without a minute dela 
there commander, laying at the foot of he returned to the house, got hold of a 
the mountain, all this time ; we saw them rop hinging there, and griped his son by 
visibly all allong, durst not move till the arm in great passion, and addressed 
dark night, for fear of being discovered, him in the following words: you damnd 
proceeded then on our jurny to the brays scoundrel, this instant get these poor 
of Glenshiel; the darkest night ever in| gentlemens mony, which I am certain is 
my life 1 traveled; and arrived within a |all they have to depend upon, or, by the 
mile of it by sunrise, quite exhausted | heavens, I'll hing you to that very tree 
with hunger and fatigue. |you see this moment. The Boy shivere- 
Glenaladil and I were then sent to the | ing with fear went instantly for the mony, 
village in view to procure some provis- | which he had burried under ground about 
ions, and bought a stone of cheese and a | thyrty yards from his Fathers house. 
half stone of buter, as we could get} During the time Glen and I spent about 
nothing else ; immediately returned back | recovering our smal fonds, the Prince and 
where we left him, Donald Cammeron, | the two persons we left with him saw on 
and Glenaladil’s brother; words cannot | the other side of Shiel river an officer to 
express the quantity we consumed of the |appearance, and three men with him; 
buter and cheese at the time, thought | our smal party hidd themselves by favour 
both kind exceeding salt. We met that |of some Aron bushes at the river side, 
day with one Donald M‘Donald, a Glen-| but they were convinced they coud not 
gary lad, with whome we agreed to be | miss to meet Glenaladil and me, and the 
our guide farther North, as Donald Cam- | consequence would be squabble between 
eron returned, after his refreshment, to | us, though he positively refused to inform 
look after his own family ; and we passed | us of the danger of meeting them, by one 
the whole day, which was exceeding hot, |of them that was alongst with him, the 
in the face of a mountain, above a river/night being quite clear and a seren sky. 
that run throu Glenshiel; were all seized | Notwithstanding our passing by one an 
with such a druth that we were all alike | other on each side of the river, neither of 
to perish before sunset. He would not | use observed the other nor can I account 
allow any of us to move for water, though | for it. 
we might have bein provided within} Then we proceeded all night throu 
fourty yards to us, so cautious he was.|these muirs till ten of the clock next 
At sunset we all went stagern to the | morning, stopt then till the evening, with- 
river side, and drank water at no allow- | out meeting with any particular accidents, 
ance; at the same time we saw a boyjexcepting heareing some firing of guns 
coming towards us at some distance;|not at a very greatest distance. The 
Glenaladil and I went to meet him.|evening being very calm and warm, we 
This was a son of the honest M‘Kra that | greatly suffered by mitches, a species of 
furnished us with provision in the morn-|litle creatures troublesome and numer- 
ing, whom his father sent with five Scots|ous in the highlands; to preserve him 
pints of goat milk for our relief. Glen-| from such troublesome guests, we wrapt 
aladil, who had all our bank ina purse | him head and feet in his plead, and cov- 
hingen before him, gave the boy four | ered him with long heather that naturally 
shillings stel ; and in the hurry he was | grew about a bit hollow ground we laid 


in, he happened to drap his purse on the ;him. After leaving him in that posture, 


ground till he got his plead kilted on;he uttered several heavy sighes and 
him; then we bad fareweel to the boy, | groands. We planted ourselves about 
and returned in great hast to our smal 'the best we coud. 

partie, who partook liberaly of the milk,| Finding, then, nothing by appearance 
then proceeded an English mile before | to disturb us, or enemie in our way, we 
we missed the purse, in which was a| proceeded on, and next night arrived in 
keeping fourty Luisdors and five shillings | the brays of Glenmorison, called the Cor- 
in silver, which was all we hade to de-|richido; perceived three or four smal 
pend upon for our subsistence; it was | huts in the strath of the corry. 
determined that Glen and I was to return It was then determined upon by us to 
in search of our smal stock. Found the! send Glenaladils brother down to them, 
purse and five shillings in it, in the spot'to know what they were; and when he 
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understood them to be all M‘Donalds, 
and friends to the cause, except Patrick 
Grant Crosky, who was with them, and 
equally a friend to the cause, he addressed 
one of them, called John M‘Donald, a/éas 
M‘Goule vic Icadui, to goe with a cogfull 
of milk to Mr. M‘Donald of Glenaladil 
and M‘Donald of Greenfield, which letter 
was not there at same time. _ He instantly 
complyed with his request; but to his 
greatest surprise at the distance of nine 
yards from us, he knew the Prince to be 
there, his head bein covered with a whit 
night cape and an old Bonet above; at 
this unexpected sight, the poor man 
changed collours, and turned as red as 
blood, and addressed him in the following 
maner: I am sorry to see you in sucha 
poor state, and hope if I live to see yet 
in a better condition, as I have seen you 
before at the head of your armie, upon 
the green of Glasgow ; all I can doe is to 
continue faithfull to you while I live, and 
am willing to leave my wife and children, 
and follow you wherever you incline goe- 
ing. After all this discurse was explained 
to the Prince, he said, takeing him cheer- 
fully by the hand, As you are a M‘Don- 
ald, whom I allways found faithfull to my 
cause, I shall admit you to my smal par- 
tie, and trust myself to you; and if ever 
it should be my lot to enjoy my own, you 
may depend upon of being equally re- 
warded. One thing I beg leave to ob- 
serve to you, says he, there is one large 
stone in the strath of this corry near these 
huts you see; under that stone fourty 
men can accommodate themselves, and 
the best water in the highland runen 
throu it, and a large void heather bed in 
it already made for your reception. I 
have a three year old stote I may slaugh- 
ter for provision, till such time you re- 
fresh yourself and your partie: there are 
four more neighbours and contrimen with 
me, as trusty as I, who can furnish us 
from the neighboureing countrys with 
such necessarys of life as can be expected 
in such distressed time. 

His advise was so agreeable that we 
all agreed to it without hesitation, and 
marched all with cheerfullness in our 
countenance to this new unexpected man- 
sion and found ourselves as comfortably 
lodged as we had been in a Royal pallace. 
The other four men mentioned above 
came in, and after a short disscourse, gave 
all chearfully the oath of allegiance, after 
which they brought the stote and killed 
him ; we then fested, and lived there plen- 
tifully for three days and nights, till we 
found ourselves in danger, by one whom 
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they generaly styled the black Campbell, 
who had a party of militie within six miles 
to the place we was in; in that event we 
thought adviseable, to proceed to the 
Chissolms firr woods, where we and our 
whole partie spent near a month in pace 
and nlentie. At the root of one large 
tree we build for the Prince, Glenaladil, 
and me one tent of firr branches; at the 
other side of the tree another one of a 
larger seize. Two of our party was all- 
ways employed in provideing provisious ; 
other two as outpost, enquireing for in- 
formation. One honest tenant of the 
name of Chissolm, at the distance of a 
few miles from us, affoarded us with 
meal, buter, and cheese, and flesh weekly ; 
neither did we want for Aquavite and 
tobaco, which comodity we all made use 
of. Nothing particular happened to us 
dureing our stay there. 

But the Prince, anxious to find out 
Cameron of Lochiel, insisted upon our 
return towards that parte of his estate 
called Locharkeig. After a day or twos 
march, passed by the brays of Glenmori- 
son, and arriveing to the brays of Glen- 
garie about nightfall, the river Garie 
swelled to such a degree that we.thought 
it unpassable. He still positeivly in- 
sisted upon giving it a tryal, which we 
did, and with the greatest difficulty, at 
the hazart of our lifes, succeeded, the 
night being very dark. Rested near the 
bank of the river, waet and cold; next 
day passed throu Glenkeinie, and stopt, 
at a broken shelhouse above Auchnasaul. 
We then were out of provisions. We 
sent two of our partie to repair a smal 
hut, wherein Lochiel scolked for some 
time, but observing a Deer at the end of 
the hut, shut both at him at once and 
killed him. One of them returned to us 
withe these most agreable news, where 
we all in a bodie steered our course, and 
employed the whole night in dressing for 
him and ourselves parte of the venison. 
Next day we sent for Mr. Cameron of 
Cluns, and after passing two nights to- 
gether, went to Torrvullen, opposite to 
Achnacarrie, Locheils principal place of 
residence once; killed a good highland 
cow; then Doctor Cameron and two 
french officer that landed some time be- 
fore that in Pollew, in Rossyne, came to 
us, and Mr. Cameron of Cluns; and after 
passing two nights there, they came to 
the followeing resolution: viz. that the 
Prince, accompanied by Doctor Cameron, 
Glenaladil, the two french officer, with a 
few more, should be conveyed to Locheil, 
and that I shoud return to the west 
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coast; and if any frigats from France 
should appear for the purpose of carreing 
him, I to goe aboard till he could be 
found dead or alive, and that Glenaladil 
is the person to be employed for procure- 
ing him, the Glenmorison lads to return 
home with his promise, If ever in his 
power he would make satisfaction for 
there losses and gratitue; so that very 
night I and John Glenaladil’s brother 
made of for the west coast, and arrived 


there two days after, and found all left | 
behind us in the greatest distress for | 


want of all necessarys of life, or houses 
to shelter us from the inclemency of the 
weather. 

A fourtnight thereafter, in September, 
two frigats appeared coming to the har- 
bour at Borrodil under English colours. 
My father and brother Ranald and I 
immediately hade recourse to the muirs, 
to avoid being apprehended, and ap- 
pointed one Donald M‘Donald in whom 
we hade great confidence, to wait there 
landing ; and after nightfall, twelve french, 
with two officers at their hade, came to a 
smal hut we repaired some time before 
that for our own reception, as all our 
houses before that were all burned; the 
names of the officers were jung Sheridan 
and Capn ONeil, who at there arrival, 
enquired for us all, as they knew us weel 
formerly, and wished much to have some 
disscourse of consequence with us. 
Upon our being informed of this, we ap- 
peared, and after a long conversation, 
were convinced of there sincerity, and 
oblidged them to produce their creden- 
tials from Trance before we revealed any 
parte of our secrets to them. ‘ 

Next day I went aboord one of the 
frigats ; and my brother, accompanied by 
the two french officer, went to Glenaladil 
to acquaint him of there errand. 

After a night’s rest, they were desired 
by Glenaladil to return to there ships, 
and that he would goe in serch of the 
person they wanted, which he accord- 
ingly did, and in eight days returned with 
him to Borrodil, where he first landed ; 
and after refreshing himself weel, di- 
rectly went aboord, and with a fair wind 
set sail next morning for France, and left 
us all in a worse state than he found us. 
Locheil, his Brother Doctor Cameron, 
John Roy Stuart, the two first mentioned 
french officers, with one hundred more 
persons of some distinction, accompanied 
him, and took there passage alongst with 
him; he then seemed to be in good 
spirit, and addressed himself to such as 





stayed behind to live in good hopes, and 
that he expected to see us soon with such 
a force as would enable him to reembures 
us for our losses and troubles; so that 
he ended as he began. 

One material circumstances I cannot 
omit acquainting you of; that is, the 
battle fought between three British 
frigats and two french ones on the 3d of 
May after Cullodden batle. The french 
frigats landed the latter end of April 
fourty thousand Louisdors, with some 
stand of arms and amunition, at the farm 
of Borradil ; government being informed 
of the same, despatched three of there 
own frigats to the place mentioned, in 
order to capture the Frenchman ; present 
Lord Howe, then captn of the Grayhound 
frigate, was commodore of that smal 
squadron. They appeared in seight about 
four in the morning by the point of 
Ardmuchan, from whence they then visi- 
bly saw the french frigats; they were 
favoured with a favourable wind directly 
after them, and before the french hade 
time to rise there ankors, Captn Howe 
sliped in between the two french frigats, 
and gave a broadside to each of them 
with very great execution. The largest 
of the french frigats was disabled by 
breaken her ruder, and was oblidged 
to lay by till seven o’clock in the after- 
noon: and the smal french frigate, after 
several attempts of bourding her, fairly 
escaped till then, and when soon the 
largest of them repaired the damage, 
went to her assistance. Captn Howe 
haveing run out of ammunition, sheered 
of about nightfall, and the french per- 
sued them for a leage, when they 
thought adviseable to return to there 
former situation. At two o’clock next 
morning they steered away for Barra 
head with a fair wind ; the Ducke of Perth, 
and several other gentlemen, such as 
Lord John Drumond, Lockard cf Carn- 
wath, and many more took there passage 
to France. The battle leasted twelve 
hours, and we found on our shores fefteen 
frenchmen dead, not one Englishman in 
the number, as they threew none over- 
board of them till they came the lenth of 
the point of Ardmurchan. After that the 
gold was bya partie conveyed to Loch- 
aber, and parte of the arms, by orders of 
secretar Morrow, and were then deter- 
mined to gather and randevou there 
friends and weelwishers, which never 
happened since, nor by all appearance 
will. 
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Sucu is John Macdonald’s narrative. tiality of the narrative is further consid- 
It has been printed with all its irregulari-| ered, the very number of the dead who 
ties and peculiarities of style and spell-| were washed on shore being recorded, 
ing, so that it now appears just as it left’ andthe unexpected fact that they were all 


the hands of its author. 
haps contain much that is new, but the 
romantic character of the adventures 
narrated, and the honest and unadorned 
language in which they are told, cannot 
fail to give it a deep and painful interest. 
It brings out, in a striking degree, the 
devoted affection of these loyal High- 
landers for their unfortunate Prince — of 
whom it has been often remarked, that 
with a price of £30,000 on his head, and 
whilst the place of his concealment was 
more than once known to at least one 
hundred men at the same time, not one 
of them should ever have thought of se- 
curing what would have been affluence 
to himself, at the expense of treachery to 
the fugitive. A farther remark is sug- 
gested by this narrative. It exhibits in 
a remarkable way the humble respect and 
obedience which was felt by these de- 
voted men towards the Prince, even at 
the lowest ebb of his fortunes. His 
Highland attendants never allowed them- 
selves to be raised above the position of 
subjects and counsellors, although it 


could not have been thought unnatural 
had the circumstances led them to do so. 


From their knowledge both of the coun- 
try and of the people, they must have 
known much better than he could how to 
evade the dangers to which he was ex- 
posed, and to elude the strict watch that 
was kept for him by the patrolling parties 
of the Government; yet it is plain that 
he was not only nominally, but actually, 
the leader of the party. They gave him the 
fullest information and the best advice 
they could, but they obeyed his orders 
whatever they might be. 

The only incident of importance in the 
narrative of which the historians of the 
period seem to have taken little if any 
notice is the naval action between Lord 
Howe’s squadron and the two French 
men-of-war. Such a collision was in- 
deed inevitable in the circumstances, 
when any of the British vessels which 
were cruising off the West Highlands to 
prevent the Prince’s escape, fell in with 
any of the French ships, which were 
there to facilitate it. That the incidents 
of the action itself are correctly reported, 
can hardly be doubted, when it is_re- 
membered that the whole took place in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the res- 
idence of the family, who were probably 
eyewitnesses ; and when the circumstan- 





It does not per-| Frenchmen —a fact which the rumour of 


the country seems to have satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

It may not be uninteresting to give a 
moment’s attention to the subsequent 
fortunes of those attendants of Prince 
Charles who are especially mentioned in 
John Macdonald’s narrative. The mer- 
ciless severity with which the troops of 
the Government ravaged the territories 
of the insurgent clans after the defeat at 
Culloden, is a matter of history; and it 
can excite no surprise that this was es- 
pecially the case with the lands of the 
ClanRonald. Where the houses of the 
gentry were situated near the sea-shore, 
they were destroyed by the cannon of the 
men-of-war ; where they were not acces- 
sible in this way, they were burnt by the 
troops who patrolled the country. The 
cattle and other property of the inhabit- 
ants were carried off, and they themselves 
were driven to the moors and mountains, 
to find subsistence if they could, and, if 
they could not, to perish. The house of 
Borradale was burnt; ali the cattle and 
corn, and everything eatable, was carried 
off, and the family were compelled to fly 
to the woods, where they subsisted on 
nuts, and anything else they could find ; 
and it is still remembered that they even 
tried to grind the nuts into a kind of 
meal, that they might at least have some- 
thing like the oat-cakes and _ porridge 
they were accustomed to. It is further 
related that John Macdonald’s mother, 
who was a daughter of Macgregor of 
Glengyle, in the course of the flight of 
the family from Borradale, was seized by 
the soldiers, and the wedding-ring torn 
off her finger. John Macdonald himself, 
the author of the narrative now published, 
married Catherine, a daughter of Mac- 
donell of Barrisdale, a cadet of the family 
of Glengarry. The Macdonells of Barris- 
dale suffered as much from the Govern- 
ment as their neighbours. Their house 
at Glenmeddle was the first house in that 
neighbourhood battered down by the 
shot from the war-ships. John Mac- 
donald’s wife used afterwards to relate 
that she recollected on this occasion 
looking from her place of shelter in the 
woods, and seeing the soldiers kill all 
the geese and fowls about the place, and 
carry them off, driving off at the same 
time all the cows ; but that the dairymaid 
ran after the party and entreated the 
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officer in command to have mercy on the 
innocent children at least, and to leave 
one cow to give milk for them. This he 
did, and that cow was ever after known 
by the nickname of “The Trooper.” 
The family of Barrisdale took refuge in a 
hut built of wattles ; and here they were 
roused early one morning by seeing the 
muzzles of several muskets projecting 
through their wattled walls. A party of 
soldiers immediately entered, who, after 
searching the hut for the Prince, com- 
manded the family to follow them. Ina 
short time, however, they seemed to see 
the uselessness of encumbering them- 
selves with prisoners, and allowed the 
Macdonells to return to their shelter. 
John Macdonald was not only considered 
the most learned man in his clan; he was 
also reported to possess an unusual 
amount of energy and cleverness, quali- 
ties which he is said to have exhibited in 
a remarkable manner, by first risking his 
life many times in attempting to dethrone 
George II., and subsequently inducing 
the Government to pay his wife’s por- 
tion out of her father’s sequestrated 
estate. 

Macdonald of Glenaladale, so often 
mentioned in the narrative, was succeed- 
ed at his death by his son John, who, 
with all his tenants, emigrated to Prince 
Edward Island, where they, or their de- 
scendants, still remain. Before his emi- 
gration, this John Macdonald sold his 
Highland property to his own near 
cousin, Alexander Macdonald, who had 
realized a large fortune in the West In- 
dies. This Alexander Macdonald of 
Glenaladale was succeeded on his death 
by his son, also named Alexander, who 
has perpetuated his memory in the High- 
lands by erecting the monument to Prince 
Charles still to be scen in Glenfinnan. On 
his death without issue, the succession to 
his estates opened to the Borrodale branch 
of the family. The descendants of the 
elder son of old Angus Macdonald of Bor- 
radale added Glenaladale and Glenfinnan 
to Borradale, which they already pos- 
sessed ; whilst Archibald, the son of his 
second son, John, the author of the nar- 
rative, got Dalilea on Loch Shiel. This 
property has now passed into the pos- 
session of Lord Howard; but the de- 
scendants of John Macdonald still in- 
habit the house of Dalilea, and it is 
through their kind permission that their 
grandfather’s narrative has now been 
given to the public. 
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WorpDsworTH, in the supplementary 
preface contained in the second volume 
of his works, asserts in the most emphatic 
way the deplorable ignorance of “the 
most obvious and important phenomena” 
of nature which characterizes the poetical 
literature of the period intervening be- 
tween the publication of the “ Paradise 
Lost” and the “Seasons.” It is to be 
feared that his opinion is, to a large ex- 
tent, justified by the facts of the case. 
A very cursory examination of the pro- 
ductions of the poets who flourished dur- 
ing the seventy years referred to will suf- 
fice to show how little they were affected 
by the manifold beauty and grandeur of 
the visible universe everywhere around 
them. In this respect they contrast un- 
favourably, not only with their successors 
of the present century, which might have 
been expected, but with those of the two 
preceding centuries as well. The latter, 
whose works embrace a period dating 
back a hundred years from Milton, dis- 
play, generally, a much more accurate 
acquaintance with the appearances and 
phenomena of the natural world, and 
spontaneousness in the expression of it, 
than the school of Dryden and Pope, who 
may be regarded as the most conspicuous 
examples of Wordsworth’s _ strictures. 
Of Pope, particularly, it might almost be 
said that from his writings it “could scarce- 
ly be inferred that there was much else 
in existence than courts, and fashion, and 
scandal—not much, at all events, that 
was worth caring for. He excelled in the 
representation of the modish life of the 
day —its fine ladies with their patches, 
its fine gentlemen with their periwigs, and 
its general artificiality. Of nature in its 
endless continuity, and variety, and mys- 
teriousness, which has stirred the hearts 
of men in every age and kindled many 
smaller poets into enthusiasm, he knew 
and cared little, and the trim alleys and 
botanical distortions of Versailles which 
he has characteristically described, may 
be taken as typical of his own inspiration 
on the matter. It may be worth while 
mentioning, as a pertinent illustration of 
these comments, that in his poem of 
“Windsor Forest,” with exception of a 
semi-patriotic allusion to the oak, in con- 
nection with shipbuilding, there is nota 
reference toa single forest tree, not even 
to any of those famous historical oaks 
which abound in the locality. Nature, 
and simplicity, in truth, had gone out of 
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fashion and were not much in vogue again 
till far on in the century. 

Darwin, a mere poetaster compared 
with the genius of Twickenham, is a well- 
known instance of the cpposite defect — 
of the absence of poetic fire rather than 
of a taste for the delights of the country. 
His “Botanic Garden” is a dreary me- 
chanical affair, several degrees worse and 
more unreadable than Cowley’s “ Plants,” 
a century earlier. Both are constructed 
on an altogether erroneous principle. 
Science is science, and poetry is poetry, 
and while, as is well illustrated in “ The 
Princess” and “In Memoriam,” the sci- 
entific spirit may be distinctly present, 
yet anything like a formal didactic at- 
tempt at amalgamation is certain to prove 
a failure. 

Although belonging to an earlier date 
than the sterile period referred to, George 
Herbert might also be quoted here asa 
case of poetic talent of a very genuine 
kind, yet unaccompanied by much per- 
ception of natural beauty or picturesque- 
ness. He has sometimes been likened 
to Keble, a brother churchman and cler- 
gyman, but between the two in their feel- 
ing and apprehension of the wonders of 
creation, the difference is singular and 
complete. Herbert’s strong point was 
spiritual anatomy. His probing and ex- 
posure of the deceits and vanities of the 
human heart, and his setting forth of the 
dangers of the world to spirituality of 
mind, is at once quaint and incisive. But 
of any love or special knowledge of the 
physical world there is scarcely a trace.* 
Keble’s poetry, on the other hand, quite 
as unworldly as that of the author of “ The 
Temple,” is redolent everywhere of the 
sights and sounds of nature. The seasons 
with their endless changes, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, the fragrance of 
the field, trees, river, mountains, and all 
material things, are assimilated, so to 
speak, into the very essence of his verse. 
That very world which to Herbert was 
only base and utterly indifferent, seemed 
to Keble, to use his own words, “ enno- 
bled and glorified,” and awakened in his 
soul poetical emotions of the highest and 
purest kind. 

It is unnecessary to enter into much 
detail in order to show, how much more 
truly than himself Pope’s predecessors, 
and especially those of the Elizabethan 
era, were entitled to the designation of 


* One of his biographers has discovered a solitary 
verse, on the faith of which he complacently assumes 
that Herbert ** was thoroughly alive to the sweet in- 
fluences of nature.” 
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poets of nature. Shakespeare, Spenser, 
the two Fletch«rs, Milton, and many oth- 
ers, might I: adduced in confirmation. 
With referen::e to botany, it is evident 
that the gre:rest of the tribe, in his uni- 
versality of knowledge, flowing over into 
every region of human research, was well 
acquainted with the subject in its two-fold 
aspect — trees and flowers. Many be2u- 
tiful floral descriptions occur in the plays, 
and although the arboricultural allusions 
are less frequent, they are sufficiently nu- 
merous to justify the belief that his knowl- 
edge was both extensive and accurate. 
Perhaps the most important passage of 
the kind is where Cranmer, “ dilating on 
a wind of prophecy,” portrays, under the 
figure of a “ mountain cevjar,” the future 
glories of the reigns of Elizabeth and her 
successor.* Milton has many striking 
and appropriate images borrowed from 
trees. His artistic use of the pine asa 
simile for Satan’s spear, 


to equal which the tallest pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand ; 


and the comparison of the rebel host to 
blasted pines, are fine examples of the 
poetical transmutation of botanical knowl- 
edge. Still finer is the exquisite descrip- 
tion in “ Lycidas ” of the vernal flowers 
strewn on the hearse of his lamented 
friend. And, not to multiply quotations 
further, the vale of Vallombrosa has been 
immortalized forever by three lines in 
“ Paradise Lost.” ¢ 

In later poetry, not of the present con- 
tury, Shenstone and Cowper were both 
genuine lovers of nature, and their works 
abound with passages relating to rural 
pleasures and scenery. Cowper, indeed, 
might be styled Jar excellence the poet of 
the country. No one ever believed more 
thoroughly than himself in his own epi- 
grammatic line, 


God made the country, and man made the 
town. 


The revolution in the poetical taste of 
the time, afterwards consummated by 
Wordsworth, was mainly initiated by the 
recluse of Olney. In Shenstone’s poems, 
now, it is to be feared, little read, there 
are some verses bearing on the subject 
of this essay which have a curious resem- 


* Commentators affirm Ben Jonson to be the author 
of the lines referred to. . 
Till on the beach 


t 
Of that inflaméd sea he stood, and call’d 
His legions, angel forms, who lay intrane’d, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. 
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blance to Mr. Tennyson’s famous song, 
“Come into the garden, Maud.” We 
uote eight lines to be found in the piece 
esignated a “ Pastoral Ballad, in Four 
Parts ;” — 


From the plains, from the woodlands and 


groves, 
What strains of wild melody flow! 


How the nightingales warble their loves 
From thickets of roses that blow! 
Then the lily no longer is white ; 
Then the rose is deprived of its bloom ; 
Then the violets die with despite, 
And the woodbines give up their perfume. 


The ring and manner of this is very sim- 
ilar to Mr. Tennyson’s composition, and 
although the measure is a little different, 
these verses might be interpolated in the 
modern song without in the least impair- 
ing its harmony, or affecting its verisi- 
militude. 

The most distinguished names in the 
list of the natural poets of the present 
century are undoubtedly Sir Walter 
Scott, Wordsworth, and Mr. Tennyson. 
Of the two former it may be said in pass- 
ing that they have probably done more 
than anybody else to foster the modern 
idea of nature, and the love of wild and 
picturesque scenery. Our _ business, 
however, is more particularly with Mr. 
Tennyson, and with the evidences of bo- 
tanical knowledge to be found in his 
works, that part of botany at least relat- 
ing to trees. These allusions, we appre- 
hend, are more numerous, and show more 
insight, and acquaintance with the forms, 
and processes, and changes characteris- 
tic of the inhabitants of the forest than 
those of any other modern author. His 
verse in this respect differs from other 
descriptive poetry chiefly in this, that his 
notices are not general appellations or 
similitudes applicable equally to any or 
all trees, but are specific, exact, and true 
only in the particular case. Thomson, for 
example, in the “Seasons,” is, in gen- 
eral, curiously vague in his descriptions. 
He generalizes constantly, and presents 
his readers with broad effects sketched 
en masse, instead of individual details. 
Such phrases as “sylvan glades,” “ vocal 
groves,” “‘umbrageous shades,” and the 
like, frequently occur, doing duty in place 
of more minute representations. Mr. 
Tennyson, on the other hand, and Sir 
Walter and Wordsworth may also be in- 
cluded, pursues exactly the contrary 
method. His descriptions are, nearly al- 
ways, pictures of particular places instead 
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of fancy sketches, and the distinguishing 
features are given incidentally in the 
course of the narrative. Where, again, 
particular trees are referred to, it is al- 
most invariably with a phrase or an epi- 
thet clinching the description as precise- 
ly as a paragraph from Evelyn or Lou- 
don. And, as poetry, these casual, ac- 
cidental bits of descriptive writing are 
infinitely more effective than any amount 
of versified disquisition of the Darwin 
sort, on the processes of vegetation. 
Slight, too, though in many cases they 
are, they indicate a deep appreciation of 
the results and tendencies of modern sci- 
ence. In what remains of this paper it 
is proposed, a little in detail, to adduce 
evidence from Mr. Tennyson’s poems in 
support of the views we have expressed. 
It will not be necessary to go over the 
whole field, and we shall therefore se- 
lect a few of the more important trees, 
and see to what extent his notices of them 
are corroborative of these preliminary 
remarks. 

The ash will be the first example, and 
the reference in the lines quoted below 
is to the proverbial lateness of this tree 
in developing its foliage. It forms part 
of the Prince’s song in the “ Prin- 
cess ;” — 

Why gs she to clothe her heart with 
ove, 

Delaying as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are 
green? 


This is a very striking comparison, hap- 
pily expressed, and besides serving its 
immediate purpose, corrects an erroneous 
notion somewhat popular, that sometimes 
the ash and sometimes the oak is in leaf 
first. Then, again, in the “ Gardener’s 
Daughter,” Juliet’s eyes and hair are 
thus described : — 


Love, unperceived, 
Came, drew your pencil from you, made those 


ae 


yes 
Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 
More black than ash-buds in the front of 
March ; 


a fact which all observers of the phenom- 
ena of the spring months will recog- 
nize as accurate. 

The lime seems a_ special favourite of 
Mr. Tennyson, so lovingly and frequent- 
ly does he use it for illustration. There 
is much imitative beauty in the well- 
known lines, (also from the “ Gardener’s 
Daughter ”) which form the conclusion of 
the description of a cathedral city — pos- 
sibly Peterborough : — 
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And all about the large lime feathers low, 
The lime a summer home of murmurous wings. 


The giving out of branches close to the 
ground is a noticeable habit of the lime, 
as it is also, to some extent, of the elm, 
particularly in Devonshire. The mode 
of growth and the development of the 
branches are still further illustrated : — 


Not thrice your branching limes have blown 
Since I bekeld young Laurence dead. 


The epithet “branching” refers to an- 
other peculiarity — the number and intri- 
cacy of the branches in the centre of the 
tree. On this point Mr. Leo Grindon, 
a good authority, says :— “So dense is 
the mass, that to climb a full-grown tree 
is nearly impossible.” The frequent use 
of the lime for avenues and walks, a 
practice still more prevalent on the con- 
tinent, is very pictorially stated : — 


and overhead, 
The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise with bees and breeze from end to 
end. 


Its spring-time is photographed in 
“Maud ” in a single sentence, thus : — 


A million emeralds break from the ruby- 
budded lime. 


Every student of botany will be able to 
The 


verify the correctness of this line. 
buds are peculiarly red, and the appear- 
ance of thousands of them bursting at 
once is precisely as the poet describes it. 
Elsewhere, the period immediately pre- 


ceding the foliation of the trees is 
sketched with remarkable truthfulness : — 


On such a time as goes before the leaf, 
When all the wood stands in a mist of green, 
And nothing perfect. 


The Spanish chestnut, Cas¢anea, is not 
one of Mr. Tennyson’s trees; but there 
are frequent references to the horse- 
chestnut, Zscudus. The three chestnuts 
in the “ Miller’s Daughter” will be in the 
recollection of most readers of his poetry. 
The appearance of the buds just before 
emerging from their green covering, and 
the time of their development, are regis- 
tered with minute accuracy : — 


But, Alice, what an hour was that, 
When after roving in the woods 

(‘Twas April then), I came and sat 
Lelow the chestnuts, when their buds 

Were glistening in the breezy blue. 


“Glistening is the exact epithet here. 
The early foliation of the chestnut and 
elm we find in the exquisite fragment 
“Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere.” 
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The lines on the chestnut are very char- 
acteristic : — 


In curves the yellowing river ran, 

And drooping chestnut-buds began 

To spread into the perfect fan, 
Above the teeming ground. 


This and the similar remark on the elm 
corresponds to the order of nature, and 
is nowhere better or more beautifully 
exemplified than in Kensington Gardens 
every April. 

So far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, there is only a single line devoted 
to the birch. It it to be found in ‘“* Am- 
phion,” that singular reproduction, in syl- 
van form, of the mythological legend. It 
is interesting to notice, by the way, that, 
in the later editions, the verse in which 
the birch is mentioned is omitted, and 
another substituted. As a whole the lat- 
ter is doubtless the more musical of the 
two, but we are sorry to lose the apt and 
charming characterization of “ the lady of 
the woods.” For the curious in Tenny- 
soniana we print both ;: — 


The birch-tree swang her fragrant hair, 
The bramble cast her berry, 

The gin within the juniper 
Began to make him merry. 

The linden broke her ranks and rent 
The woodbine wreaths that bind her, 

And down the middle, buzz! she went 
With all her bees behind her, 


Of all the poets who have sung the 
praises of the birch, Coleridge, Keats, 
and, pre-eminently Sir Walter Scott, 
none of them has surpassed the initial 
line of the first stanza in condensed and 
subtle expressiveness. Scott’s is some- 
what similar, although not quite so 
good : — 


Where weeps the birch with silver bark, 
And long dishevelled hair. 


“ Dishevelled,” implying disorders and 
entanglement, does not convey a correct 
idea of the foliage of the birch. “ Swang 
her fragrant hair,” is decidedly better. 

The fulness and ripeness of the poet’s 
knowledge of trees is amply illustrated in 
those passages of his poems relating to 
the poplar. This is a tree with which he has 
been familiar from early childhood, as 
we gather from the “ Ode to Memory,” 
where he fondly recalls — 


The seven elms, the poplars four, 
That stand beside my father’s door. 


The famous poplar in “ Mariana,” which 
Mr. Read has reproduced in his fine 
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picture of the “ Moated Grange,” now at 
South Kensington, is a prominent object 
_ in avery striking poem. The locality, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, is the fen 
country : — 


About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The cluster’d marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver-green with gnarled bark ; 
For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 


As an example of landscape painting in 
words there is nothing more perfect than 
this in modern literature. We are not 
aware if the doubt was ever suggested 
before, but we think it is at least ques- 
tionable if Mr. Read is right in assuming 
the particular tree in the poem to bea 
Lombardy poplar. ‘“Silver-green,” a 
remarkable epithet, is more applicable to 
the abele or white poplar than to the 
fastigiate Lombardy species, and the 
sound of the trembling of the leaves is 
less noticeable in the latter than in most 
of the other poplars. In other poems 
this rustling noise is described as “lisp- 
ing,” “hissing,” and like the sound of 
“falling showers,” phrases all tolerably 
approximating to exactness. In “In 
Memoriam” there is a special reference 
to this white poplar whose silver-green 
foliage shows much more white than 
green in a gale of wind: — 


With blasts that blow the poplar white, 
And lash with storm the streaming pane. 


The “quivering,” “tremulous” aspen 


is also mentioned, but Mr. Tennyson is 
too good a botanist to fall into the popu- 
lar error of supposing that it is the only 
tree which has fluttering leaves. Except 
the Ontario species and one or two others, 
nearly all the poplars have the same 
peculiarity, caused, it may not be super- 
fluous to say, by the compression of the 
leaf-stalk. Very curious it is to notice 
in the upper branches, while a light wind 
is overhead, each particular leaf shaking 
on its own account, while the branch of 
which it is a part, and the tree itself, are 
perfectly motionless. 

Of the beech the notices are scantier 
and less specific. Its peculiarly twisted 
roots, rich autumn tints, smooth bark, 
and unusual leafiness, are all described, 
however, more or less poetically. The 
following verse from “In Memorian” 
has a certain pensive sweetness of its 
own:— 
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Unwatch’d, the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down, 
Unloved that beech will gather brown, 

This maple burn itself away. 


The rich autumn tints of the foliage of 
the maple are here alluded to. 

Cedars, cypresses, and yews, all mem- 
bers of the great coniferous family, are 
prominent objects in Mr. Tennyson’s 
landscapes. In the eighteenth section 
of “* Maud,” beginning, 


I have led her home, my love, my only friend, 


and which contains some passages full of 
solemn tenderness and beauty, and a 
splendour of language worthy of Shake- 
spare himself, occurs the oft-quoted apos- 
trophe addressed to the cedar of Lebanon 
by Maud’s somewhat distempered, though 
now happy lover : — 


O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious 
East, 

Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar. 

And over whom thy darkness must have spread 

With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 

Forefathers of the thornless garden, there 

Shadowing the snow-limbed Eve from whom 
she came. 

Here will I lic, while these long branches sway. 

The yew, though usually regarded as the 
emblem of death : — 


Cheerless, unsocial plant, that loves to dwell 
Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and tombs, 


might,‘in its extreme tenacity and length 
of days, be a fitter representative of life 
and endurance. In the second chapter 
of “In Memorian” the yew is described 
in the most masterly manner. These are 
two of the verses :— 


Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 


O not for thee the glow, the bloom, 
Who changest not in any gale, 
Nor branding summer suns avail 

To touch thy thousand years of gloom. 


The locality, the hue, the prolonged life, 
and the general unchangeableness of ap- 
pearance, are all here summarily noticed. 
The Laureate seems, however, to share 
the popular dislike to this tree, a feeling 
which Gilpin, in his ‘* Forest Scenery,” 
ridicules as weakness. In “ Amphion,” 
yews are called “a dismal coterie ;” in 
“Maud” a “black yew gloomed the 
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stagnant air ;” and in “ Love and Death,” 
we have the portentous image of the 
angel of death walking all alone “ beneath 
a yew.” 

Our limits forbid more than a mere 
enumerative mention of other well-known 
trees, whose memory Mr. Tennyson has 
rendered sweeter to ali future genera-| 
tions of tree lovers. ‘*Immemorial elms,” 
“perky larches and pines,” “laburnums, 
dropping-wells of fire,” elders, hollies, 
“the pillared dusk of sounding syca- 
mores,” “dry-tongued laurels,” “ slender 
acacias ” —all these and many others are 
to be found within the four corners of 
his poems. One only remains, the oak 
— “sole king of forests all,” and as Mr. 
Tennyson has celebrated the praises of 
the monarch of the woods at great length } 
in the “ Talking Oak,” we shall add a few} 
words on that charming composition by ! 
way of conclusion. j 

As is well known, the poem takes the 
form of a colloquy between an ancient 
oak, which formed a meeting-place for 
two lovers, and the young gentleman in 
the case. He comes to question the tree 
about his lady-love who had visited the 
hallowed spot in his absence. And Lan-} 
dor himself, in his happiest vein, never 
conceived a more exquisite imaginary 
conversation. Here, in a sportive phrase 
and bantering talk, is the whole philoso- 
phy of forest life set forth with a poctic 
felicity, saucy humour, and scientific pre- 
cision of language, each admirable of its 
kind. The poem is literally a love idyll 
and botanic treatise combined, and never, 
surely, were love and science — January 
and May, might one say, so delightfully 
harmonized, conveying, too, to those who 
have eyes to see and hearts to understand, 
glimpses of a spiritual interpretation of 
nature, undreamt of by Pope and his 
school. Thus pleasantly does the old 
oak of “ Summer-Chace ”: discourse to 
Walter of Olivia’s charms ; and the reader 
will not fail to notice the skilful way in 
which the poet’s practical acquaintance 
with trees is turned to account : — 





I swear (and else may insects prick 
Each leaf into a gall) 

This girl, for whom your heart is sick, 
Is three times worth them all ; 


and then, with a warmth of praise un- 
unusual and almost improper in such a 
venerable inhabitant of the forest, he 
continues : — 


Her kisses were so close and kind, 





‘That, trust me on my word, 
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Hard wood I am, and wrinkled rind, 
But yet my sap was stirred : 


And even into my inmost ring 
A pleasure I discern’d, 

Like those blind motions of the Spring, 
That show the year is turn’d. 


Farther on, the not ungrateful lover in- 
vokes all atmospheric and other good in- 
fluences on his partner in the dialogue, 
who has proved so communicative a com- 
panion : 
O rock upon thy towery top 
All throats that gurgle sweet ! 
All starry culmination drop 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet ! 
Nor ever lightning char thy grain, 
Put, rolling as in sleep, 
Low thunders bring the mellow rain, 
That makes thee broad and deep! 


These, it will be admitted, are very melo- 
dious strains. Seldom has the imagery 
of the woods been used with more appro- 
priateness and effect than in this poem, 
and its poetic excellence is rivalled by its 
accuracy. No one but an accomplished 
practical botanist could have written it. 
And throughout the poem, light and airy 
in tone as itis, there is distinctly percepti- 
ble the scientific element, — the sense of 
the forces of nature acting according to 
law, which, as we have already said, per- 
vades like a subtle essence much of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poetry. But enough has 
probably been said to justify the title of 
this article. 
J. HUTCHISON. 


From The Spectator. 
EPITAPHS. 


A RATHER meagre selection of epitaphs 
by Mr. Fairley which has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. S. Tinsley and which — for 
so small a collection —deals too mucha 
great deal in those purely literary would- 
be epitaphs which were never probably 
really inscribed on any tomb, supplies, 
nevertheless, ample illustration of the sort 
of scoffing contempt with which our ruder 
fathers were too frequently accustomed 
to regard those who had once succumbed 
to the power of death. The old saying 
that a “living dog is better than a dead 
lion,” seems to us to supply the main key 
to the often extraordinarily and brutally 
jocose literature of the graveyard. Of 
course, the quaintest part of this litera- 
ture or illiterature has been mainly created 
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by illiterate and ignorant men, — stone- 
masons probably, who, for cheapness’ 
sake, combined with their profession of 
stone-cutters that of amateur poets and 
epitaph-writers, — often, no doubt throw- 
ing in the rhyme for nothing, and charg- 
ing only for the time and labor of inscrib- 
ing it, and persuading the ignorant friends 
of the deceased that it was honour enough 
to enshrine the name of the dead in a 
jingling verse, even though that jingling 
verse contained neither pity, reverence, 
nor affection. Doubtless to thousands 
of mourners, the verse which commemo- 
rated the dead was represented as a mere 
element of sepulchral dignity, which no 
one expected to see marked by either dis- 
criminating knowledge or tender feeling. 
Of course every allowance must be made 
for this state of things, — for the vacuity 
of mind which could not read the inscrip- 
tion, and still less judge it, for the poverty 
which was obliged to be content with any- 
thing it could get, for the helplessness 
which had no energy to alter or obliterate 
what had once been inscribed, even though 
that might bea brutal joke. But granting 
this to the full, and admitting that the 
quaint old graveyard inscriptions as we see 
them very often misrepresent and very 
often caricature the feelings of the real re- 
lations, it must be admitted that enough 
evidence remains that the view taken of 
death by our ancestors had in it much 
more of the tone of coarse amusement at 
the scrape which the dead had fallen into, 
—at the practical joke, as it were, of 
which they had become the victims, — 
than of any feeling of awe and grief. Of 
course there is a redundancy of conven- 
tional religious moralities as to the neces- 
sity of preparing for death throughout the 
whole of the Churchyard literature. But 
that is far the least real and characteristic 
part of it,—that is the common form of 
religious propriety. Where the quaint- 
ness of natural comment appears, it is, 
in perhaps one case in every three, in the 


shape of a broad grin at the helplessness | 


and imbecility of people who were so ac- 
tive and energetic in their lifetime. Noth- 
ing is more delightful to the graveyard 
writer than to dwell on the professional 
details of the dead man’s or woman’s en- 
ergy, and almost to gloat over the inca- 
pacity for manifesting that energy any 
more. For instance, Mr. Fairley answers 


for it that in five graveyards known to 
him, namely, that of Carisbrooke, Isle of 
Wight ; of Felpham, Sussex; of West- 
ham, Essex ; of Chipping Sodbury, Glou- 
cestershire; and of Houghton, Hunts, 
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there is to be found the well-known black- 
smith’s epitaph : — 


My sledge and hammer lie declined, 
My bellows, too, have lost their wind ; 
My fire is spent, my forge decay’d, 
My vice is on the dust all laid ; 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done ; 
My fire-dried corpse here lies at rest, 
My soul, smoke-like, soars to be blest. 


A still more remarkable example of a 
certain spiteful triumph over the dead is 
illustrated by the epitaph on a parish sex- 
ton, whom the parishioners, we suppose, 
could not quite forgive for having buried 
so many of their friends (but which, by 
the way, Mr. Fairley fails to locate in any 
individual churchyard) : — 


Here lies old Hare, worn out with care, 
Who whilom tolled the bell ; 

Could dig a grave, or set a stave, 
And say Amen full well. 

For sacred songs he’d Sternhold’s tongue, 
And Hopkin’s eke also ; 

With cough and hem, he stood by them, 
As far as lungs would go. 

Many a feast for worms he drest, 
Himself then wanting bread ; 

But, lo! he’s gone, with skin and bone 
To starve ’em now he’s dead. 

Here take his spade, and use his trade, 
Since he is out of breath; 

Cover the bones of him who once 
Wrought journey-work for Death. 


And what can be more coarsely scornful 
than this on a drunkard, in Leigh Dela- 
mere Churchyard, Wilts, —in its exulta- 
tion that the drunkard can drink no more, 
though you may insult him by suggesting 
it ?— 


Who lies here? Who do’e think. 

Why, old Clapper Watts, if you'll give him 
* some drink. 

Give a dead man drink ?— for why? 

Why, when he was alive he was always a-dry. 


One that even exceeds it in brutality is 
the epitaph on a “ Yorkshire cook,” if it 


| be a real epitaph, and not merely a liter- 


ary exercise : — 


Underneath this crust 
Lies the mouldering dust 
Of Eleanor Batchelor Shoven, 
Well versed in the Arts 
Of pies, custards, and tarts, 
And the lucrative trade of the oven. 
When she lived long enough 
She madé her last puff, 
A puff by her husband much praised, 
And now she doth lie 
And make a dirt pie, 
In hopes that her crust may be raised. 


No doubt, however, there are a good many 
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in which the main motive is not a rude 
sentiment of all but triumph. over the 
helplessness of the dead, but rather a 
clumsy, yet humorous sense of the para- 
dox of death, in the case of people chiefly 
known for their small professional activ- 
ities, as, for example, in this epitaph from 
Chichester Cathedral, on a crier of peri- 
winkles : — 


“ Periwinks, Pe:iwinkles !” was ever her cry ; 

She laboured to live, poor and honest to die. 

At the last day again how her old eyes will 
twinkle ! 

For no more will she cry, “ Periwinks, Peri- 
winkle !” 

Ye rich, to virtuous want regard pray give ; 

Ye poor, by her example, learn to live. 


Died Jan. 1, 1786, Aged 77. 


The genuine grotesquerie there has not 
a touch of cruelty or even hardness in it, 
—there is even a pathetic sort of reli- 
gious faith in the anticipation how the 
poor old creature’s eyes will twinkle at 
having survived the necessity of crying 
“ periwinkles,” but the writer cannot sup- 
press his feeling of the strangeness of the 
contrast between a life devoted to calling 
periwinkles and the prospect of spiritual 
judgment and eternal reward for the du- 
tiful discharge of that humble duty. 
There seems to be an inconsequence 
about the connection between life, death, 
and immortality in such a case, which 
wholly occupies him, and gets itself ex- 
pressed in the doggrel epitaph. 

There is, too, a marked tendency to 


“conceits” in the epitaphs on tombs, | 


though, of course, of a very lame and 
hobbling kind, where they are attempted, 
as they often are, by a versifying stone- 
mason. We suppose that the pleasure 
apparently taken in mere conceits on 
tombstones, springs naturally out of the 
sense of paradox attached by the living 
to the fact of death;—even when the 
epitaph-writer does not dwell on this 
paradox, he has probably been thrown 
into the mood of conceits by the effort to 
say something which shall be as striking 
as the event seems to him, and by the 
impossibility of doing so without verbal 
pretentiousness. Take this, for instance, 
copied by Mr. Fairley, from the church- 
yard of Barrow-upon-Soar, Leicestershire, 
as the type of a considerable class of 


epitaphs, though not quite as imbecile as | 


many of the class. It is on a man of the 


name of Cave :— 


Here in this grave there lies a Cave ; 
We call a cave a grave. 
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If cave be grave, and grave be Cave, 
| Then reader, judge, I crave, 

Whether doth Cave lie here in grave 
| Or grave here lie in Cave ; 
‘If grave in Cave here buried lie, 
| Then, grave, where is thy victory? 
Go, reader, and report here lies a Cave, 
, Who conquers death, and buries his own grave, 
| 
| For some reason, connected, we suppose, 
with this desire to be striking and the 
‘difficulty of being so, nothing seems 
‘commoner than puns on the name of the 
deceased, which one would suppose the 
‘most unnatural of all kinds of epitaph. 
In Gloucester Cathedral, for instance, 
there is said by Mr. Fairley to be one on 
a gentleman of the name of Calf, which 
is quite imbecile, as well as punning, — 
| Oh, cruel Death, more subtle than the Fox, 
| To kill this Calf before he came an Ox, 


|— with which the French one, not quite 
| $0 silly, on M. Jean Le Veau may be 
compared : — 


Ci-git le jeune Jean Le Veau, 
Sans devenir Boeuf ou Taureau. 


Here, again, is a very bad and a very 
silly pun on a name by way of epitaph, 
'on Mr. John Rosewell, A.D. 1687 (place 
of burial not given by Mr. Fairley) : — 


This grave’s a bed of roses : — here doth lie 
John Rosewell, gent.; his wife, nine children, 
by. 


| And here is a grotesque combination of 
! Scripture and pun which makes the love 
| of conceits of this kind, in epitaphs, still 
‘more remarkable. It is from Barrow 
, Churchyard, and on the grave of a Mrs. 
Stone : — 


Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfilled in me, 
For here a stone upon a Stone you sce. 


| This impression that there is something 
,quizzical in death, which makes it natural 
to quibble over the dead, like Shake- 
| Speare’s gravediggers in ** Hamlet,” seems 
‘to have been very strongly adopted in 
the other hemisphere of English speaking 
;men. Look at the jest-books of the 
United States, and you will find a great 
\deal of the spirit of those truculently 
jocose gravediggers who even now are so 
popular on the English stage. Even Mr. 
Fairley has borrowed not a few somewhat 
brutal jokes from the United States 
graveyards, of which the most clever are 
the advertising epitaphs, such as these : — 


Here lies Jane Smith, wife of Thomas Smith, 
| marble-cutter ; this monument was erected by 
iher husband as a tribute to her memory and 
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a specimen of his work. Monuments of the No one commanded more respect, obliging, 


same style, 250 dollars. kind, and fair, 
Died on the 11th inst., at his shop, No. 20, None charged him with the least neglect, none 
Greenwich Street, Mr. Edward Jones, much drove with greater care. 


respected by all who knew and dealt with him, | He little thought when he arose that fatal sth 
As a man he was amiable ; as a hatter upright | of June = 
and moderate. His virtues were beyond all! That morn his life’s career would close and 


rice, and his beaver hats were only three dol- terminate so soon. 
Save each. He has left a widow to deplore his; Tho’ snatch’d from earth, we hope and trust 
loss, and a large stuck to be sold cheap, for} __. he’s called to joys above, 
the benefit of his family. He was snatched to Virtues like his, so pure, so just, ensure celes- 
the other world in the prime of life, just as he tial love. 


had concluded an extensive purchase of felt, | F ‘. 
which he got so cheap that his widow can| That very ungrammatical picture of the 


supply hats at more reasonable rates than any youth’s amiable qualities in general, and 
house in the city. His disconsolate family, complete vindication of him in particular 
will carry on business with punctuality. |from the sin of negligent driving with 


P ; which people who only knew his end 

The sort of epitaph which you would| : 
wre te he A tm Pl sanonget | _— “~ apt to charge oe a — 
illiterate men, an attempt to paint rudely | 0! 8Taphic power in it, — which is nearly 
the last thing epitaphs in general show. 


the person buried, seems to be by far the It really seems that the contemplation 


least common of any. Of course, in the} = 
$ : . | of the death of any living fellow-cr 
case of misers and drunkards there is a pele y g tellow-creature 


: we : “ager excites rather fantastic than sad thoughts 
disposition to touch on their main vices, |. : : 5 
and in the case of professional men, like | edhe ie so — ot oman mgpeediced 
lawyers, or parish clerks, or blacksmiths, | a alii coll Gan tie sensei 
or bakers, there is often some rude joke on af te Goneaniins tad one i 
about their profession or its morality, but centiasin taste te ncn Hl A 
nothing is rarer than an attempt to paint}! ” y a ae ee ) 

> , of talk or disquisition, strikes people 
the deceased, even in dress, such as the mies tate aie Gan aoe Gallen of 
following, from Mathern Churchyard, , a 5 


Chepstow, on an old man who was said sympathy with their unfinished purposes, 
sao lees neta Gite aie el 103: or with the suffering of their friends. 
“ « > q = 


The oddity of death unquestionably 





Joseph Lee is dead and gone, appears to be the main idea running 
Ty , 1 } 4 . . . 

We ne’er shall see him more ; through the minds of epitaph-writers. 

He used to wear an old drab coat, That oddity turns some into humourists, 


All buttoned down before. and makes others simply brutal, but it is 
Even this, bald as it is, is far preferable! the reigning idea. Seldom comparatively 
to the doggrel which is so much com-| does the wish of an epitaph-writer seem 
moner, for it brings a costume at least,} to be to give the knowledge requisite to 
though not a character, before the eyes,| excite admiration, —to convey a distinct 
and Mr. Fairley might, we think, have} conception likely to linger in the memory 
enlarged the number of these compara-|as a trace of what had once been fasci- 
tively rare attempts at rude portraiture.! nating and noble in life and had left a 
One of this kind, which we copied in! painful blank behind in the circle from 
Cookham Churchyard, if we remember | which it had disappeared. 
rightly, has no little merit, though not ‘ 
precisely of verse, in this art of simple 
portraiture. It was in memory of W. H. 
P., who died 8th June, 1873, aged 27 
years : — From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
Scarce does the sun each morning rise and Tae eee ~:~ yearns OF 

close its evening ray siete 
Without some human sacrifice, some tragic! IT seems to be very commonly taken 


scene display. ., | for granted in England that the recusant 
A shocking accident occurred! Alas! with| Prussian bishops have on their side the 
griet I tell, almost unanimous support of their flocks 


The youth who now lies here interred, to}; . - 4 ns 
Death a victim fell. in their defiance of the new laws and the 


Well could he drive the coursers fleet, which absolute devotion of the whole of their 
oft he drove before, clergy. But this is by no means the case, 
When, turning round a narrow street, he fell’ judging from the crucial instance of the 
to rise no more, larchbishopric of Posen. Here, in Mon- 
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signor Ledochowski’s own cathedral chap- 
ter, of seven canons two have refused to 
sign the address encouraging him to perse- 
vere in facing the self-made afflictions 
which are to be his lot in the way of pecun- 
iary penalties. A similar attempt to obtain 
a universal demonstration from the parish 
priests of the archdiocese has failed 
signally. Not more than half of those 
who were invited to declare their deter- 
mination to ignore the law have responded 
to the circular. From these and such 
other indications as the address to the 
Minister of the Liberal Catholics of 
Silesia, headed by the Duke of Ratibor, 
there is reason to conclude that in this 
country we hear almost solely the party 
which is at once the most numerous and 
the most noisy. The severe process of 
exacting a penalty of 200 thalers for the 
first offence of instituting a priest to a 
cure without the consent of the provincial 
authorities has just been begun against 
the Prince-Bishop of Breslau, and it is 
further announced that his brethren of 
Posen and Fulda will be fined not only 
for all illegal appointments to cures, but, 
if it prove necessary, also for neglect to 
fill up vacant cures in the legal way. At 
Breslau the prelate has to face a special 
dilemma; for, having chosen to excom- 
municate the one member of his chapter 
who differed with him on the Vatican 
decree, he has been warned officially 
that no act of the chapter will have legal 
force in the absence of the extruded 
canon, that the succession to his own 
office, for instance, were it to be vacant, 
could not be filled without the signature 
of the excommunicated person. The 
children at Posen who were absent from 
school lately in order to attend some 
ceremonies in which their Archbishop 
was a chief actor have been punished ; 
and to the complaint of the Germania 
that it is barbarous to punish children 
for obeying their parents, the Govern- 
ment officials answer that this is just the 
way in which to get at parents who choose 
this cheap method of manifesting their 
sympathy for the rebellious prelate. In 
Bavaria much excitement has been caused 
by a report spread by the Ultramontanes 
that the society known as the School 
Sisters was to follow the Jesuits into 
exile; and the Government have even 
found it necessary to issue notice that 
the new laws have no such application. 
The bishops of that kingdom have had 
their threatened meeting at Eichstadt, 
the seat of the patron saint of Bavaria, 
and have separated, resolved, it is said, to 
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throw all their influence into the coming 
elections against the Protestant forces of 
the Empire. From the Rhine we hear 
distinctly of what looks like a reaction 
against Ultramontane pretensions. Ad- 
dresses are being largely signed in the 
dioceses of Treves and Cologne, point- 
ing out to the bishops the evil conse- 
quences which must ensue from their 
illegally appointing priests, all whose 
sacred offices, including that of marriage, 
will be unrecognized by the State. In 
Rhenish Prussia the conflict between the 
two parties has lately taken the new form 
of attack and defence of the proclamation 
of the county administration of Dussel- 
dorf, in which Catholic processions are 
prohibited from interfering with the free 
traffic of the streets. Dusseldorf is the 
headquarters of Ultramontanism in the 
proviace, and the stroke seems a bold 
one. But that it was not unprovoked 
may be judged from the details in the 
Protestant papers of riotous attacks made 
during the late Corpus Christi processions 
on persons who ventured to cross the 
line without saluting. At Steele, near 
the city, a lady’s carriage was wrecked 
and destroyed for thus offending the 
susceptibilities of the worshippers ; while 
at Ruhrort two grooms in charge of 
horses were assaulted and _ severely 
beaten with the staves of the pilgrims 
present, who were naturally shocked at the 
want of reverence shown by these here- 
tics in stopping their line of march — 
which occupied four streets of the town. 
Meanwhile the Old Catholics go on 
steadily and quietly with their work of 
organization, and the constitution pre- 
pared for the body in Germany by the 
committee appointed at the Cologne Con- 
gress has been published. Its chicf 
provisions, besides those for the free 
election of pastors, refer to the complete 
subordination of the new “Old Church” 
to the authority of the State. From 
Switzerland the most remarkable point 
of interest in the religious news of the 
last three weeks is the unexpected tri- 
umph of the Liberals in the strongly 
Catholic canton of St. Gall, where by two 
decisive votes of the Legislature the 
priests have been first forbidden to 
attend the annual Mehrerau festival to be 
held under the management of the Jesuits 
in the Tyrcl, and in the next place have 
had the custody of the public graveyards 
taken from them and transferred to the 
authorities of the parish. Closing our 
survey, we have to remark on the affairs 
of Fulda, that the clerical school has not 
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only been closed tranquilly, but that 
most of the pupils have been transferred 
to ordinary high schools there, or, in 
other terms, without any remonstrance 
on the part of the parents; who appar- 
ently have no idea of following the advice 
of their bishop, who would have had 
them keep their sons without education 
“until happier times shall come for the 
Church.” Both sides seem as determined 
as ever, but the Ultramontanes have no- 
where made any way, and in the west of 
Germany and Switzerland are decidedly 
losing ground. Another important de- 
cision has just been made against them 
by the Supreme Court of Berlin, declar- 
ing that priests who strip themselves of 
their vestments to make speeches against 
the Government in their parishes, as 
some have lately been doing, will be held 
as guilty as if their seditious harangues 
came from the pulpit during service. 


From The Saturday Review. 
LONDON. 


IF we may judge by London as an ex- 
ample, there would seem to be natural 
limits to the growth of great cities. A 
city cannot grow in numbers irrespective- 
ly of house accommodation, and the 
supply of houses depends not only on 
the amount of available building ground, 
but on the scale of rents, distance from 
the scene of business, facilities of access 
to and fro, and other considerations. 
London is still growing, but its growth is 
slower than it used to be. The rate of 
increase is diminishing with each decade. 
Anybody who looks at a map of Lon- 
don in which the different administrative 
districts are marked will see that it is 
divided into a series of rings. In the 
centre — the kernel of the whole —is the 
City; next comes the Metropolitan 
Board district; and then the Police 
limits. In the City depopulation has 
long been going on at arapid rate. The 
resident population of the City is less 
than it was a couple of centuries ago. 
Between 1861 and 1871 it has decreased 
from 112,090 to 75,000. There are many 
parishes in which the number of inhabit- 
ed houses is under twenty; in others it 
is only five or six; in St. Bartholomew- 
the-Less it is only three. Nor is this 

rocess of depopulation observable only 
in the City. It has also spread to other 





parts of the capital. Since the last Cen- 
sus there has been a falling off in the 
population of Westminster, St. George 
(Hanover Square), Marylebone, St. Giles, 
Strand, Holborn, Shoreditch, White- 
chapel, and St. George’s-in-the-East, as 
well as London City. The explanation 
of this state of things is, of course, that 
the central parts of London are being 
used more and more for shops, ware- 
houses, and places of business, instead 
of for habitations. The people who do 
business there during the day have their 
homes elsewhere. It is calculated that 
the City is visited every day by some 
700,000 persons, of whom nearly 200,000 
are regularly employed there, while the 
resident population is only 74,892, or 36,- 
700 less than it was in A While the 
inhabitants of the City are thus decreas- 
ing, the inhabitants of the next zone — 
that of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
—are, as appears from Mr. Lewis’s fig- 
ures, increasing, but at a decreasing rate ; 
those within the Police limits are steadi- 
ly increasing, and at a slightly increasing 
rate ; while in the ring between the lim- 
its of the Board of Works and the Po- 
lice limits the increase has been more 
than fifty per cent. in ten years. The 
process which is going on is pretty much 
this — that the heart of the metropolis is 
gradually being emptied of its resident 
population, which is thus driven further 
and further outwards, or overflowing into 
districts beyond the limits of London al- 
together, and that it is only in the outer 
rings that there would seem to be any 
active growth of population. The rail- 
ways have now appropriated a_ vast 
amount of ground in London, and the 
number of warehouses and places of 
business is increasing. The tendency to 
depopulation in the centre of the town 
will no doubt continue, and in proportion 
as it does the room that would otherwise 
be left for the new-comers in the exter- 
nal zones will be filled up by Londoners 
driven from their old homes. There are 
two causes which may be expected to 
operate as a check upon the develop- 
ment of London. One is the difficulty 
of finding houses within a suitable dis- 
tance of the business parts of the town 
at a moderate rent, and the other the in- 
creasing activity of the provincial towns. 
It is becoming less worth the while of 
pushing men to come to London; their 
chances are almost better in their own 
districts. 
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From The Spectator. 
POSSIBILITIES IN SPAIN. 


Ir is too soon yet to form any clear 
idea of the State of Spain, for Emilio 
Castelar has been but a short time in 
power, has not yet found a revenue, and 
has everything, from the Central power 
to the village authorities, to reorganize. 
But it is certain that recent accounts de- 
scribe a more hopeful state of affairs than 
any which has existed in Spain since the 
departure of King Amadeo. In the first 
place, there is a government seated in the 
Capital unfettered by Deputies, and safe 
enough to form its resolves coolly and 
carry them out at leisure. This Govern-, 
ment, though Republican in tone and 
form — allowing, for instance, any freedom 
of writing, meeting, or speech not directly 
hostile to success in war—has_ suc- 
ceeded in releasing the Administration 
from its fetters in the shape of laws passed 
only to try impracticable theories. It 
has restored a standing army in name 
and in reality. The moment Castelar 
published his decision to re-establish the 
articles of war and death for mutiny, and 
replaced the officers of the Artillery in 
their posts, the Generals and officers be- 

an to flock back, and the Dictator, care- 
ess, like Gambetta under similar circum- 
stances, of their political opinions, gave 
them employment at once, collected all 
the old soldiers, and called out the Re- 
serves of either two or three years. In 
nearly three-fourths of Spain they obeyed 
the call, and the number now with the 
colours may be estimated from the fact 
that every great city in Spain, except 
Barcelona and Cartagena, is garrisoned 
by them; that Madrid is known to be 
safe, that little “ Cantonal” outbreaks 
appear to have nearly ceased, and that 
General Moriones is hunting the Carlists 
to a place where the alternatives will be 
flight ora pitched battle. [We write this, 
of course, believing the defeat of Mori- 
ones to be merely a canard.] Winter is 
coming on, the Carlist resources in money 
are fast failing, and unless the accession 
of the Comte de Chambord renews the 
hope of aid from France —aid counter- 
balanced by the weight Italy could throw 
into the opposite scale, and liable to be 
quite destructive of Carlist hopes, as 
making Don Carlos a foreigner —that 
cause ought to be prostrate in Spain be- 
fore next Christmas. It is evident that 
the discipline of its adherents is failing 
under misfortune, that constant flight is 
wearying its officers, and that a great vic- 
tory would at once shatter its organiza- 
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tion, which though undoubtedly religious 
at base, still requires to be sustained by 
successes. The Carlists are not Crom- 
wellians, and even Cromwellians had to be 
shot occasionally, to be drilled constantly, 
to be paid regularly, and to learn from 
experience that their leader was one of 
the greatest Generals in the world. 
Without aid from Paris the Carlists must 
die away, and Castelar be left to deal with 
his four difficulties, — the Army, the 
Church, the finances, and the spirit of the 
Intransigente party. 

This seems a formidable list, but it is, 
we will not say probable, but conceivable, 
that it is less formidable than it looks. 
The Army has displayed a somewhat dif- 
ferent temper to what was expected. It 
is certainly not Carlist by the confession 
of the Carlists themselves, for it is killin 
them as fast as it can. It is burning wit 
hatred of the Intransigentes, who hate it 
back again. It has surrendered its no- 
tion of its right to disband, and it may, if 
fairly paid, strictly disciplined, and fairly 
treated as to length of service, feel as 
much pride in a Republic as in Isabella, 
whom, at the first summons of its chiefs, 
it pushed off the throne. It never dis- 
obeyed Prim while he was seeking for a 
Sovereign, and we see no reason why it 
should disobey its Generals while Cas- 
telar is exercising the central power. 
Castelar, no doubt, is not a General, but 
armies all over the world obey men who 
are merely civilians with the most loyal 
obedience. This one is obeying now, 
and we do not see the proof that it will 
not continue to obey, and if it does,a 
sufficient revenue can undoubtedly be 
collected in Spain as well as Italy. The 
old taxes, supplemented by others, such 
as a modest but far-reaching land-tax, 
would produce about 25 millions a year, 
and the Debt ought, by a compromise 
with the creditors, not to absorb more 
than ten of this. Spain was governed 
under Isabella for less than this, as 
shown in the Foreign Office Report of 
her finances, and her only new expense 
would be an increase in Army allowances 
from £4,000,000 to £8,000,000. ‘These 
two difficulties directly met—and they 
are in fact only one, the submission of 
the Army to its orders —there remain 
the two Irreconcilables, the Socialists 
and the Church. The Socialists, we sus- 
pect, have had nearly enough of it; they 
have been beaten everywhere ; and being, 
as they are in Spain, not so much the 
party of revolt for ideas as the party of 
revolt against misery, can be best kept in 
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order by employment, and the establish- 
ment of the English or American labour 
system with which Castelar is familiar. 
For the present, of course, while they 
talk revolt, there is nothing for it but the 
sword ; but considering the smallness of 
their numbers, the real grievances they 
have to contend against, the nearly total 
absence of any Poor-law in Spain, and 
the fact that only one-third of the coun- 
try is fully cultivated, we cannot believe 
it beyond the reach of a true ruler so to 
use the Church budget as to terminate 
actual hunger in Spain. 

But then, the Church? Well, the 
Church is the most formidable difficulty 
with which Castelar has to contend, but 
we are not certain it is insuperable. We 
do not believe, never have believed in the 
supernatural sagacity attributed to the 
Papacy ; but still less do we believe that 
the organization so called really wants to 
leave its provinces without spiritual guid- 
ance, or to be in incessant conflict with 
all Powers whatever, or that a nation un- 
dividedly Catholic —that is, entirely in- 
disposed to accept any other creed — 
could not come to terms with Rome. 
There is plenty of unbelief in Spain, but 
there is no Protestantism and no wish 
for it. If the terms of truce the Sfecta- 
tor has defended in Ireland were offered 


in Spain, they would, we believe, be ac- 
cepted, at least we can see no reason why 


they should not. The priests would be 
maintained by the free offerings of the 
people, the bishops by a per-centage from 
the priests, and education left to the 
clergy, subject always to inspection in 
secular things by the Inspectors of the 
State. If the Voltairians raise an out- 
cry, let them keep their children away. 
If the Clericals raise an outcry, give 
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them no more grants. Merely to create 
primary education, as we do in Bengal — 
to give the ability to read, write, and 
count — would be an enormous gain for 
Spain ; and as to the Church drilling the 
people, why they have had fifty years to 
do it in unchecked, and have utterl 
failed in making anything but Intransi- 
gentes. It may be said that Rome, 
steeped to the lips in pledges to Carlists, 
Isabellinos, and we know not whom, is 
sure to remain the friend of the Abso- 
lutists, but that opinion has no founda- 
tion whatever. Rome does not care for 
Legitimacy one snap, but allies herself 
pwith the strong, when they will grant 
her terms, with the happiest impartiality. 
She supported Napoleon III. very calmly, 
and would support Castelar or any other 
President, if only secure of freedom, 
maintenance, and a control over educa- 
tion, which, bad as it may be, is in Spain 
infinitely better than the alternative of 
no education at all. Continental states- 
men are too timid on this point. Rome 
has had for centuries all the power in 
Rome her most arrogant professors could 
desire, and who hates Rome, in our Eng- 
lish sense, like the Roman born? Catio- 
lics, of course, deny this ; but if it be not 
true, why trust always to the foreign gar- 
rison, to the hired sword, and not to the 
instinctive loyalty ? Castelar may be in- 
capable by conscientious conviction of 
taking this course, or may see that he 
can quietly pass over the head of the 
Church, or may desire war with Rome to 
conciliate the Ultras; but it is in these 
two points, a strong army and an endura- 
ble compromise with Rome, that the 
tranquil establishment of the Republic 
really lies. 








A PAPER in Petermann’s A/ittheilungen upon 
the driftwood found in Nova Zembla has at 
present a special interest in connection with 
the discovery of fragments of a similar charac- 
ter by the crew of the Po/aris in Polaris and 
Newman Bays. The Nova Zembla specimens 
consisted mainly of willow of various thick- 
nesses. There were also, however, pieces of 
beech nearly afoot in diameter, several species 
of pine, antong these P. sylvestris, an Alies, &c. 
It is thought that a large portion of this 
material must have been derived from the 
Petschora, Ob, and Yenesei rivers, and that 
none of it could have been derived from the 
current of the Gulf Stream, 


| THE past winter was very mild in the 
|southern portion of Iceland, but quite severe 
jin the northern, In the middle of January an 
eruption of the volcanoes in the great Yokul 
Mountains, in the south-east corner of the 
island, took place, which continued with unu- 
sual violence for about a week, and then sud- 
denly ceased. Since then no fire has been 
noticed. Large quantities of ashes have fallen 
on different localities, but it is believed that 
the deep bed of snow protected the pasture 
lands from. destruction. Volcanic eruptions 
took place at the same time in Chili. 
Nature. 








